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spectacular Orienta. mystery — 

a glittering funeral — a rare and intriguing spectacle. 


By S. KINGSFORD-SMITH 



\ HUSH hung over the intrigue- 
ridden city of Bangkok on the 
8th of June, 1946, as the king- 
's srshipping masses heard that their 
monarch had been shot. 

Rumours ran through the bazaars 
mat a royal assassin lurked among 
the privileged few who entered the 
golden palace. Pompous, over- 
umformed officials issued a stream 
of conflicting, naively-worded com- 
muniques. 

Our small handful of foreign cor- 
respondents sensed a real story as we 
battled with the wall of evasive sil- 
ence that always hides the truth in 
the Orient. 

That was when we tried— tried hard 
but in vain, as you will see — to 
-break” the story, when the truth 
came out that the King had, indeed, 
been murdered. 

The correspondents on the spot 
had little doubt of it— yet when the 
chapter closed for us, it was with 
every indication that the killers of 
Oriental Royalty had covered their 
tracks with cunning and widespread 
intrigue. 

Yet it is not surprising that, in 
a Court so festering with lawless 
ambition and bitter rivalry, the truth 
should, at last, break through. 

The story begins a long time ago. 
I: begins back in the days covered 
by that fine film "Anna and the King 
of Siam”, which showed the accession 
of the big-hearted King Chulalong- 
kom. 

King Chulalongkorn reigned wisely 
for many years until 1912; but one 
of his many big-hearted acts was to 
leave 72 children to contest the 
throne. 

Decisions such as whether the first 
son of the first concubine is senior 
to the second son of the third wife 
are always hard to make; and since 
:he death of Chulalongkorn the 
claimants to the throne of Siam have 
baffled all normal laws of succession. 

In 1932 there was a revolution and 
the reigning King Prajadipok, fled 
to England. He abdicated two years 
later. Not that a revolution in Siam 


Left: The body of the king, con- 
tained in a brass urn, is carried in 
ceremony to the crematorium. Right: 
Young King Ananda, schooling in 
Switzerland, little guessed at the 
intrigue festering behind his throne. 
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means anything particularly blood- 
thirsty. The great illiterate popula- 
tion continue their labours without 
knowledge of the world outside their 
village. From them the money 
flows into the gilded capital where 
the r ulin g class can continue their 
extravagant life of guile and ritual. 

But this revolution 
by two ambitious 
Pridi and Phibun who had sworn 
a blood oath together and had long- 
term plans to gain control of the 
country. When Prajadipok abdi- 
cated the plotters acted quickly and 
conferred the crown on eight-year- 
old Ananda Mahidol, a rank out- 
sider amongst the claimants, for 
apart from Chulalongkorn’s multi- 
tudinous descendants, King Prajadi- 
pok had also been multi-wived. But 
Ananda was young and should 
cause no trouble for many years. 

Then, despite the furore from 
hundreds of frustrated members of 
the Royal family, the absolute 
powers of the throne were pruned 
away from the boy to form a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The young 
king, unaware that he was the cen- 
tral figure of a great upheaval, was 
sent off to school in Switzerland 
with his five-year-old brother Bhu- 
miphol. 

Times changed, a more pro-king 
Prime Minister rose to power, and 
in 1938 the young King was allowed 
to come back to his country for a 
brief visit. 

This was the signal for an at- 
tempted coup d’etat. Powerful, 
royal-blooded Prince Jainat, who 
may have seen that the days of the 
old monarchy were gone and hoped 
to rise to power on the new political 
tide, was named the leader. But 
the uprising was trying to force the 
pace of history too fast, and, after 
attempts to slay the Prime Minis- 
ter had failed. Prince Jainat was 
condemned to the local equivalent 
of the Tower of London. 

Young King Ananda went back to 
his schooling in Switzerland . . . 
time passed, and all the world heard 
of Siam was that glamorous, west- 
ernised Prince Biraphongse was win- 
ning motor races in England and 
France. 

Then came the war. Strategically- 
placed Siam sided with Japan, and 
the patient Pridi and Phibun played 
their next card. Pridi contacted the 
agents of Britain and America and 
became leader of the anti- Jap re- 
sistance group. Phibun befriended 
the Japanese and became puppet 
Prime Minister. It looked like a 
pack with five aces. 

Allied P.O.W’s. laboured and died 
on the Siamese railway, but the 
country was little affected by fight- 
ing. It remained the rich rice- 
bowl of a hungry Asia. The war 
was won. British troops occupied 
Siam, and their leaders struggled 
vainly to find what the Siamese 
were really thinking behind their 
placid smiles. Pridi was avalanched 
to power, and Phibun was declared 
a war criminal. 

Playing on Britain’s desperate 
need of rice to feed the restless 
millions of her newly reconquered 
possessions, Pridi extracted conces- 
sion after concession. Within a few 


months he had persuaded the vic- 
tors to sign a peace treaty by which 
(with later concessions) Siam es- 
caped unpenalised for her part in 
the war. He also obtained the right 
to try his own war criminals — and 
promptly pardoned them all, includ- 
ing his old friend Phibun. 

Stories began to circulate that the 
King was unwell: his lungs were 
weak and the climate would not 
suit him. Yet the people, rarely 
articulate, wanted to see their sov- 
ereign, and in December, 1945, he 
came— for a 30-day visit. 

Young Ananda had grown into a 
fine upstanding twenty-year-old 
with modern ideas, and the power 
to think for himself. When he 
came, he stayed. 

Despite the restrictions of an end- 
less round of traditional Buddhist 
rituals, despite an order from Prime 
Minister Pridi that no one was to 
see the King without his pel-mission, 
despite the ministrations of an over- 
protective mother whose life was 
devoted to the welfare of her father- 
less boys . . . young King Ananda 
began to take stock of his kingdom. 

The local British commander gave 
him a jeep and a paratrooper’s 
motor cycle, and occasionally 
the King managed to escape from 
his seclusion and go to see for him- 
self. 

He obtained several firearms, in- 
cluding an American army .45; he 
made friends with the Royal pages, 
and it was said that at times he 
practised shooting in the high-walled 
palace grounds. 

Soon to come of age, Kang Ananda 
made plans. He negotiated with the 
R.A.F. to buy a squadron of Spit- 
fires and form a modern air force 
for Siam. It seems that he saw the 
losses his country suffered from the 
inefficiencies of its age-old feudalism. 

Eventually he planned to go to 
the United States and speak with 
the President; to Britain for similar 
discussions; then back to Switzer- 
land to complete his studies in law. 
He was scheduled to leave on June 
12 . 

It was at 9 am. on June 9 that 
he was found lying on his bed,' 
his forehead shattered by a bullet 
from his American army pistol. 

By the evening the Government’s 
propaganda machine, creaking at 
the joints despite its enthusiasm, had 
issued ten different communiques. In 
frantic haste to convince the nation 
that the King’s death was acci- 
dental, inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions came pouring out. 

With Oriental naivety, which Aus- 
tralians will find hard to believe, 
the communiques (in both Siamese 
and English) described every action 
of the King that morning. 

“His Majesty,” said one of them, 
"had been suffering from a stomach 
disorder. At 6 am. the Royal 
Mother entered the Royal bedroom 
and gave His Majesty a dose of 
castor oil. Later His Majesty went 
"to the Royal bathroom, had a bath, 
and performed his Royal daily duty. 
He then returned to bed.” 

Another one said: “Autopsy was 
conducted by the Directors General 
of the Police and Medical Depart- 
ments, and it was inferred that the 


King’s death must have been caused 
by a stray bullet which shot out 
while the King was playing with 
his pistol as he was wont to do.” 

This story now becomes hard to 
tell. It fascinated us as a detective 
story with clues coming to light and 
leading us deeper into the mystery. 
But this aspect omits the atmosphere 
of the Orient: the fabulous pagean- 
try amongst the gilded temples, the 
despotism of mass arrests and en- 
forced silences, the all-pervading 
sense of mystery and intrigue. 

In the shadow of the Emerald 
Buddha Temple we correspondents 
talked furtively with imperial ser- 
vants. Around us in the outer pal- 
ace grounds multi-headed snakes 
curled on carved pillars; great gilt 
gargoyles leered at us. The sun 
filtered through the red and green 
and gold paintings on the roofs of 
grotesque temples and glittered on 
the inlaid mirrors and gold plate 
of pagodas. 

The air was filled with the tink- 
ling of golden bells, and the old 
stones beneath our feet seemed to 
tell of greater mysteries in bygone 
days. 

We forced ourselves upon Govern- 
ment officials who did their best 
to cold-shoulder our inquisitiveness. 
The Chief of Police sat like a Rajah 
on an ornate couch sipping tea as 
he evaded question after question. 
Outside we had seen the cells brim- 
ming with wretched prisoners 
arrested for spreading rumours. But 
from the tone of his evasions we 
learned a lot. 

From Chinese merchants (they are 
the real workers of the East in all 
the vital but unofficial positions), 
we learned the background of 
Siamese politics. 

From ex-prisoners of the Japs, 
and Europeans who had lived in 
Siam and spoke the language, we 
learned how to interpret Siamese 
reaction. From the British Ambas- 
sador we learned which men were 
the real power behind the scenes. 

From our own deductions we ask- 
ed more unexpected questions of 
Prime Minister Pridi, of the Chief 
of Police and the Minister for In- 
formation. From their reactions we 
learned the rest . . . for you must 
remember that there were few Euro- 
peans in Siam and their prestige (if 
not their popularity) ranked high. 

And we were the voice of the 
press of the world, by which Siam 
was in fear of being judged. 

It seems that a Royal page heard 
a shot from the King’s bedroom and 
rushed in to find the K i n g lying 
back on his pillow with a hole in 
his forehead. Beside him, said the 
page, was the American .45. 

Obviously, said palace officials, it 
was an accident . . . murder was 
out of the question, and suicide most 
improbable. 

But why, asked those in a position 
to ask, was the pistol put away in 
a drawer before the police had 
examined it? Why was the page so 
surprised to hear the shot when, 
we were told, the King often fired 
through his window into the palace 
yard? 

And why were there no powder 
marks on his flesh? 
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Elaborate rites were commenced 
on the body and the only medical 
examination produced a report that 
the bullet was still in the head. 
Then, as later weight of opinion 
forced a closer inspection, this was 
corrected to say that the bullet had 
zone through the head and into the 


Again the curious asked questions. 
In the American army pistol there 
are two safety catches, including a 
spring catch to be depressed at the 
back of the butt while the trigger 
is pulled. That, a dozen demon- 
strations showed, would entail a most 
involved “accident” while the King 
was lying on his back. 

Again, why no powder marks? 


There was also a second bullet 
missing from the magazine that no 
one could explain. 

By this time Bangkok’s 28 news- 
papers, mislead by what they had 
read about freedom of the press, 
were full-throatedly demanding an 
investigation. 

Then strong-man Pridi acted. His 
close colleague, swarthy, arrogant, 
dominating Police Chief Ram Indra, 
spread out a net that brought in 
newspaper editors and citizens who 
discussed the matter in the streets. 
Rewards were offered for informa- 
tion about rumour-spreaders. 


Pridi was confident — he had re- 
signed as Prime Minister immedi- 
ately after the King’s death and 
had been re-elected on a joint vote 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

He was unconcerned at critics 
who stated he had taken this un- 
orthodox procedure because he 
needed the weight of friends in the 
Senate to overrule opposition in the 


lower house. 

At this stage we pressmen de- 
cided to satisfy ourselves about the 
extent of the powder marks which 
would result from a shot fired at 
such close range. 

We were staying at the Ratana 
Kosindr Hotel, in Bangkok’s fan- 
tastic Rajadamnoen Avenue, a wide, 
ultra-modern street lined with fine 
buildings that impress the new 
arrival with the development of the 
C ity_until he finds that most of 
them are only empty shells built te 
impress him, and that the real city 
is a squalid area down by the river. 

In the morning we selected a suit- 
able piece of buffalo meat and, cal- 
culating the range at which the 
shot must have been fired if it 
were accidental, fired a round from 
an identical pistol. 

A curious crowd watched us as 
we examined the meat and became 
convinced that at this range the 
King’s forehead would have been 
well marked with powder bums. 

If it were not, as the doctors 
stated, there was every reason to 
believe it was murder. 

Our suspicions were growing. All 
these desperate efforts to suppress 
talk of murder and to stress that it 
was an accident . . . and the motive 
was there in the torrid politics of 
the country. We wondered. 

Late that afternoon events moved 
to a crescendo. Prime Minister Pridi 
was to answer questions in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament House was a 
great marble building decorated with 
gold leaf and red carpets and mas- 
sive chandeliers, almost overpowering 
in its concentrated magnificence. 

Hundreds of mourning-clad mem- 
bers flayed the Government for its 


failure to clear up the mystery. 

Tumult, reigned as two of them 
accused Chalieu Pratoomrot, ex- 
private secretary to the King and 
now present as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, of being the agent who com- 
mitted the murder. 

Another claimed that protruding 
bones on the King’s forehead proved 
he had been shot from behind and 
then placed on the bed. 

Throughout this Pridi sat, his 
little slant eyes glowering beneath 
black brows. 

He called for silence and Police 
Chief Ram Indra brought to a 
marble table in the centre of the 
house a freshly slaughtered pig’s 
head. 

With a clatter he dropped a pile 
of firearms beside it. Blood oozed 
from bullet holes in the skull of the 
wretched animal. 

“See, this proves that the King 
was shot by accident,” bellowed 
Pridi. 

Excited Parliamentarians gathered 
like schoolboys at a waxworks around 
the table, prodding the bleeding head 
and rattling the mechanism of the 
guns. 

Pridi, his strident intonations al- 
most self-explanatory without the 
aid of our interpreter, expounded his 

° a Then, without warning, he ad- 
journed the session of the house. 

During this week the late King’s 
younger brother, seventeen-year-old 
(Continued on page 49) 

Multi-wived, ex-king Prajadipok, 
here seen receiving flying instruction 
in England, left many children to 
contest throne. 
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The crowd yells "Take if off," the stripper 
peels, and it's all done to music. 


By ANTHONY DWYER 



the strip artist in the same way as 
Flo Ziegfeld did with his Follies girl. 

“A strip-tease dance is an art," 
Morton Minsky used to say. “It is an 
American art. A strip-teaser — a good 
one, of course — needs a sense of 
rhythm and poise. 

“She must know exactly the right 
psychological moment to remove each 
garment.” 

His brothers agreed. “It isn't just a 
matter of going out on the stage and 
taking off your clothes,” added Her- 
bert Minsky. "Like any other art, it 
demands finesse.” 

At the height of their burlesque 
career, the brothers ran the “Minsky 
College”, a special organisation for 
training young hopefuls in the finer 
points of strip-tease. Gypsy was their 
star pupil and still remains a 
perpetual advertisement of their 
methods. 

The extent of the American strip- 
tease industry may be gauged from 
the fact that in New York there is 
a business exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of G-strings. These are 

(Continued on page 49) 


described as “the study of perfection”. 
And customers unanimously agreed 
Candida has what it takes — when 
she took it off. 

Nightly, on the other side of the 
world, dumpy, over-plump Japanese 
belles go through their versions of the 
strip tease routine. In hundreds of 
Japanese cabarets, nightclubs and 
theatres in the larger cities, the same 
near-nudity is on view that is pur- 
veyed by Miss Strip Tease and her 
fellow troupers. 

Strip-tease is Japanese big busi- 
ness. Night life everywhere is being 
boosted with bevies of “strippers” as 
the stars of the programmes. The 
managements can provide you with 
Japanese beer and Japanese Scotch 
—a little thing like an American 
strip-tease is no trouble at all. 

Customers sit bored through the 
preliminaries of torch singers, acro- 
bats and jazz music from the efficient 
American-style bands. They can also 
take or leave the professional partners 
who sit demurely round the walls 
waiting to be hired for dancing. 

At last comes the spectacle the 
audience has really come to see — 
the strip-tease queens over whom 
most of post-war Japan has gone 
crazy. 

The law docs not permit the per- 
formers to divest themselves of every 
last stitch. This results .n the girls 
retaining a single strategic drape. 

Abo.it their strip-tease there is a 
certain mechanical or robot-Uke 
quality. There is a curious sexlessr.ess 
about the performers themselves The 
strip is there, but the tease is miss- 
ing — making the whole business 
something like watching your own 
four-year-old daughter preparing for 
bed 

For all the foreign competition, 


■'American accomplishment, the art 
of strip-tease is being enthusiastically 
rehearsed by other clothes-shedding 
young ladies from Paris to Tokyo. 
Besides the body beautiful they are 
intent on showing that, either with 
the tease or the strip, they won’t play 
second fiddle to the burlesque queens 
of Broadway or Hollywood’s undress 
night-spots. 

Top-line American strippers with 
famous names such as Gypsy Rose 
Lee, Georgia Sothern and Lili St. Cyr 
enjoy incomes of 2,000 dollars a week 
or more. Fabulous though their per- 
formances — and salaries, few receive 
Dublic acclaim such as was recently 
accorded to a piquant 18-years-old 
minx in Paris. 

Thousands of strip-tease addicts 
turned up to watch her annex the 
title of France’s “Miss Strip Tease'’. 

Her name is Candida Pojarsky, and 
she does her professional undressing 
at a Paris nightclub known as the 
“Crazy Horse Saloon”. 

Press agents of her employers im- 
mediately reported a rush of “culture 
seekers” to the “saloon”. Culture, they 
ic wlint. TVrn.tt.heW Arnold 


strip-tease is, and always has been, a 
distinctively American pastime. It 
originated in the famed burlesque 
theatres of New York run by the 
Minsky brothers and has spread so 
that almost every large city now has, 
besides many nightclubs, at least one 
theatre devoted to stripping. 

Strangely its birthplace of New 
York has had no burlesque theatre 
since 1937. The late Fiorello La 
Guardia, then the Mayor, banned it 
from theatre stages as part of a 
clean-up campaign. 

The art in the city remained alive 
through nightclubs and is now under- 
going a spectacular revival. The State 
Supreme Court recently over-ruled - 
New York’s theatre licensing authori- 
ties and gave a veteran producer, 
Thomas Phillips, permission to open 
a burlesque house. 

Once the high priests of the strip- 
tease art in New York, the three 
Minsky brothers, proprietors of a 
chain of burlesque theatres, all 
retired with comfortable fortunes. 
They were proud that strip-tease as 
performed in their shows was never 
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By STEPHEN KELEN 

In war-tom, hungry Japan, family 
heirlooms were bartered for rice. 
Murder and suicide followed a modern 
Robin Hood's endeavour to return the 
treasures to their rightful owners. 

STRANGE 
CASE OF 



Ifa ^woicC- 


“TyrURDER," Sergeant Jack Jacklin 

A of the S.I.B. (British Common- 
wealth Occupation Special Investiga- 
tion Branch) said on the other end 
of the line. “Do you want to be 
in it?” 

“What kind of murder?” I asked 
cautiously, not wanting to commit 
myself. 

“All right,” he chuckled. “I’ll make 
it more tempting. It’s not only 
murder but double suicide spiced with 
black marketeering and gang feuding. 
What's more, the Jap cop here 
reckons ex-army sergeant Yonemitsu 
is involved.” 

“And who the heck is this Yone- 
mitsu?” I quizzed. 

“You call yourself a reporter!” 
Jack’s laughter tattooed on my ear- 
drums. “He's the leader of the worst 
crime ring in Hiroshima Prefecture. 
He’s a bloke with a samurai complex 
but he applies his code of honour in 
his own criminal way. He’s the 
‘oyabun’ around here and the mur- 
dered man was probably one of his 
‘kobuns.’ I’ll pick you up in five 
minutes.” 

When Jack mentioned "oyabun” 
(meaning boss) and “kobun” (under- 
ling) I instantly accepted his invita- 
tion. These two words form the basis 


of Japan’s criminal boss system, a 
state within the empire, with bloody 
customs and traditions literally thou- 
sands of years old. 

Strict formalities regulate the or- 
ganisation of a crime gang in Nippon 
and the establishment of an "oyabun- 
kobun” relationship. The admission 
of a new member is solemnised by 
the exchange of cups between the boss 
and his fellow gangsters. The cup, 
however, does not contain wine, but 
the blood of those participating in 
the ceremony. The quantity of blood 
to be gulped down is determined by 
the status of the drinker; the seniors 
drink half a cup, juniors a quarter 
and so on, down the line in diminish- 
ing quantities. 

The exchange of the blood cups 
signifies the newcomer’s pledge to 
adhere until death to the “jingi,” the 
unwritten code of ethics of the gang- 
sters. Under this code the member 
is bound to unconditional loyalty to 
his gang and absolute obedience to 
his boss. On the other hand, the boss 
is obliged to take his follower under 
his care and offer him the privileges 
and protection of his gang. The ties 
of comradeship thus established are 
thereafter indestructible by either 
party. 


A gang member who has incurred 
the displeasure of his boss through 
negligence or mistake, cuts off part 
of one of his fingers; the amputated 
part is carefully wrapped in paper 
and placed on a tray and offered 
to the boss through an intermediary. 
If the leader accepts the grisly offer- 
ing the culprit is forgiven; if not, it 
means banishment, or more often 
than not, a death sentence for the 
erring criminal. 

Promotion and ultimate leadership 
depend solely upon devotion, self- 
sacrifice and ability. Loyalty is ab- 
solute among gang members. Recently 
Tokyo police trapped a team of 
criminals who readily confessed their 
crimes, but refused to divulge the 
whereabouts of their leader. They 
offered to serve the boss’ term of 
sentence, and nothing in the world, 
not even the Nipponese third degree 
could induce them to betray their 
"oyabun.” 

A petty murder wouldn’t have in- 
terested me, but a chance to look 
into the mysterious activities of an 
established gang was a different 
matter. 

When Jack drove up in his jeep I 
could see a Japanese interpreter, a 
detective and a policeman, sand- 
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wiched together in the back seat. 
They bowed stiffly and grinned 
grimly. 

"What’s the sad air for? I asked 
as I climbed in next to Jack. 

“I guess they’re frightened,” he 
shrugged. "It's one thing to hunt 
down small fry but Yonemitsu and 
his gang are a different matter. 
They've been terrorising Hiroshima 
Prefecture since the end of the war. 
I’ll tell you just how powerful they 
are. During the war some big-time 
gangsters cleared out of Tokyo and 
the other big cities. They established 
themselves in the country: more food, 
less bombs. 

“Then this Yonemitsu, who was 
born in this district, comes back from 
China, repatriated. Gets around him 
the worst hooligans in the district 
and organises his band in military 
fashion. What does he do? First 
poses as some sort of Robin Hood 
and local patriot. He wages war 
against the big city gangsters and 
drives them back to Tokyo. The 
people are all for him, but then he 
sets up his own extortion racket. But 
mind you, he still helps the 
impoverished.” 

We were speeding along the ocean 
road towards Hiroshima. 


“This is the worst crime in this 
prefecture for the last forty years, 
sir,” the Nisei interpreter remarked 
from the back seat. (Nisei is a 
Japanese bom in America. Ootsuji, 
our inteipreter, and others like 
him, served as a linguistic bridge 
between Japanese and the Occupa- 
tion forces. 

“A man killed and two committed 
suicide?” I said. “Surely worse 
climes have happened.” 

“The suicides,” Ootsuji replied, 
“are a moot point. They may also 
have been murders.” 

We were driving through the main 
street of Kawai, a small village 
nestled among the hills near Hiro- 
shima. Excited, chattering groups 
of villagers pointed to our jeep then 
towards a house on a small hill 
about a mile away. 

We abandoned our jeep and walk- 
ed through the paddy fields. The 
lonely farmhouse loomed up ahead. 

“A fine spot for a murder,” I 
observed. 

“Shinzaki, the man murdered, had 
it coming to him,” Jack commented. 
"He was in every food racket he 
could muscle into. Wait until you 
see his place. Talk about the poor 
Japanese farmers— this one was do- 
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It's For Real 


“If You Are Hungry and Have 
No Money, Come In. We Will 
Feed You.” 

That sign, in the restaurant 
window of Nate Schulman, 
Chicago, has brought in several 
thousand persons in four years, 
but none of them fakers, so far 
as the owner knows. A recent 
customer asked for doughnuts 
and coffee. 


‘Wouldn’t you like some soup 
and a sandwich, too?” 

The man would, indeed. 
Finishing the meal, the sup- 
posed charity customer surprised 
his bountiful host. 

“I’m going to pay you double. 
I’ve been noticing that sign for 
a long time. I just wanted to test 
it out, that’s all.” 


ing all right!” 

But before I entered Shinzaki’s 
apparently ill-gotten home, I was 
confronted by the earthly remains 
of the three members of the family; 
father, mother and son. They were 
laid out on stretchers; Chie, the 
mother, and Yozo, the teenager son, 
had their hands bound with black 
sashes and black silk handkerchiefs 
were stuffed in their mouths. 

“What’s this talk about suicide?” 
Jack turned on the interpreter. 
“You told me the mother and son 
swallowed strychnine yet they are 
bound and gagged!” 

“The Japanese police have two 
theories,” Ootsuji defended himself. 
“One is that the gangsters made 
Yozo and Chie swallow strychnine, 
then gagged and bound them. Against 
this speaks that their feet remain- 
ed free so they could have staggered 
to the village and reported the 
crime. But they didn't. So, the 
conclusion is that when they saw 
old Shinzaki strangled they com- 
mitted suicide.” 

“If mother and son didn’t willingly 
commit suicide,” I butted in, “the 
killers would probably have strang- 
led them too. To use the more 
arduous method of forcing them to 
take poison instead of employing an 
easier way, just doesn’t make sense.” 

“Makes no sense to you,” Ootsuji 
mumbled. “The Japanese are a dif- 
ferent kind of people; they act and 
think differently from us.” 

It didn’t surprise me that Ootsuji 
identified himself with the Occidental 
world. Many of the Nisei claimed 
nothing but racial similarity with 
their native-born kinfolk in Japan. 

So the puzzle was there; did Yozo 
and Chie die voluntarily or did the 
murderers force them to take poison? 
And why was Yonemitsu the sole 
suspect? I put this query to Ootsuji 
and after conferring with the detec- 
tive, he called our attention to the 
manner in which the victims’ hands 
were bound. 

“Only Japanese use this type of 
knot — no other race in the world 
uses it.” 

"But why blame Yonemitsu? There 
are millions of other Japanese cap- 
able of tying the knots.” 

“Yonemitsu and his gang are the 


only killers around here. The police 
know those who are capable of 
murder and they all belong to the 
ex-sergeant’s gang.” And with this 
unsatisfactory explanation we had 
to be content. 

Leaving the gruesome evidence 
behind, we entered the house. The 
rooms were large and provided a 
crazy mixture of Oriental and Occi- 
dental furniture. The six-mat room 
had two armchairs, a high table, a 
sewing machine, a chandelier (un- 
connected) and a number of other 
items piled up like loot, which they 
undoubtedly were. 

As I walked barefoot through the 
Shinzaki home (following custom we 
removed our boots before entering) 
my feet sunk into a rich and 
luxurious carpet. It was one of the 
best Persians I’d ever seen, a veritable 
masterpiece and probably worth a 
fabulous sum. Yet the murderers left 
it behind, together with other valu- 
ables. I remarked that robbery as 
a motive seemed to be out, as nothing 
seemed to be missing from its place. 

“But there is,” Ootsuji answered 
readily. “Many swords, statuettes and 
other articles of artistic value. 
Museum pieces. Worth millions of 
yen.” 

“Shinzaki must have been an art 
collector,” Jack remarked. 

“In a way he was, sir. He was 
passionately fond of swords. Those 


who came to trade treasured pos- 
sessions for food, were always asked 
whether they had any swords. If 
so, they received a better measure 
of rice than others who had less 
heroic items to offer.” 

"How do you know all all these 
intimate details about the Shinzakis?” 
Jack shot the question at the inter- 
preter. The same vague suspicion 
had already flashed through my 
mind and Ootsuji must have divined 
our thoughts. He smiled thinly. 

“Kozo Shinzaki, the murdered 
man’s nephew, told me. He found the 
bodies. He lives in the village and 
he became anxious when he did not 
see any activity about the place for 
four days. He found all three of 
them dead in the two-mat room.” 

The Japanese detective, a thin, 
small man, listened silently to our 
conversation, then burst into a flood 
of words to lapse as suddenly into 
silence. 

“This case is sure involved and 
mysterious," Ootsuji interpreted. 
“Several days ago, while Shinzaki and 
his son were out, men claiming to be 
from the Military Government came 
to the house and confiscated thirty 
swords and other articles of value. 
When Shinzaki came home, his wife 
told him what had happened and 
he went to the Military Government 
for explanation.” 

“He had some hide to go and com- 
plain," I put in. “Isn’t it unlawful 
for Japanese to have any kind of 
weapons in their possession?" 

“Normally it is,” Ootsuji explained, 
“but not so in Shinzaki’s case. The 
Military Government confiscates ord- 
inary weapons but those of artistic 
or sentimental value, if registered, 
can remain with their owners. Every 
time this farmer got hold of a new 
weapon he registered it with the 
occupation authorities.” 

Ootsuji explained further. The 
Military Government officials told 
Shinzaki that they had 4 not confis- 
cated his swords. He then reported 
the matter to the police. 

Mrs. Shinzaki went with her hus- 
band and described the impostors. 
Some suspects were rounded up 
almost immediately and Mrs. Shinzaki 
was to confront them the following 
day. Before she could do so the 
whole family was murdered. 

The whole case now resembled one 
of those Chinese puzzle boxes which 
look completely sealed, has no locks, 


They're Looking For Him Now 


A new wrinkle in the art of 
robbery was used in the UJS. re- 
cently by an enterprising thief. 
Miss Dannette Brown, a clerk in 
a currency exchange, answered 
her telephone. 

A voice said: “This is the 
police. Your exchange is going to 
be held up, but don’t be alarmed. 
We’ve got the place surrounded" 
A short while later a stranger 
came in and demanded the ex- 
change’s money. Miss Brown 


smiled as she confidently handed 
the robber six hundred dollars 
and watched him leave, sure that 
the police would take care of 
him. 

Later, she dialled Police Head- 
quarters and asked what they in- 
tended to do with the bandit. 

The officer on duty asked: 
“What bandit?" 

Her phone call was the first 
inkling the police had of the 
hold-up. 
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yet can be opened by manipulating 
«>me cunningly secreted parts. 

The tliiev.es were obviously still at 
large. They also had the loot. So 
why did they return to the scene 
of their crime, murder three people 
and challenge the authorities to hunt 
them down? The police and the 
B.C.O.F. S.I.B would have worried 
little about the loss of a black- 
marketeering rice farmer’s ill-gotten 
treasures, but the elimination of 
three human lives was a different 
matter. 

Crime, motivated by greed or anger, 
has never been my interest, but here 
was a case involving some of the 
more intricate tendencies of human 
nature. It provided an opening to 
study yet another facet of Japanese 
mentality. , 

The Japanese pohce and tne 
B.C.OfF. S.IB had been very active 
while we were away, warning curio 
and pawn-shops to report people 
offering Japanese art objects for sale. 
We did not expect quick results from 
this measure, so that it was a 
pleasant surprise to find the first 
informer at the SXB. office .when we 
returned. , „ _ 

“Here’s your first squealer. Cor- 
poral Brown informed us, pointing 
to a very old man with a snow-white 
goatee. 

The old man rose from his seat 
with difficulty. He had some serious 
affliction of the spine and was unable 
to stand upright. There he stood, 
in front of .Jack, his body in a 
sort of half circle. 

"My name is Yonemitsu,” he said 
in perfect English. 

“Come again?” said Jack. ^ What 
did you say your name was?” 

“Yonemitsu, sir.” 

“Are you related to Kinosuke 
Yonemitsu?" 

“I am his father, sir,” the old man 


“He owns the curio shop called 
after the racehorse Bernborough,” 
Corporal Brown volunteered. “He’s 
cornered just about all the business 
in Kure. The blokes like going to 
his place for souvenirs.” 

As the Corporal spoke, old Yone- 
mitsu was unpacking his silk “swag”. 
He brought out a delicately worked 
bronze statuette. 

“An interpreter by the name of 
Nomura brought this object to my 
shop for repair. Observe the chip- 
ped ear and the broken finger. I 
believe it is part of the loot taken 
from the murdered man, Shinzaki.” 

This was to be the breaking point 
of the story. From that moment 
events moved swiftly. Jacklin sent 
a jeep post haste to Kawai to bring 
in nephew Kozo Shinzaki to identify 
the object. 

Kozo recognised the statuette as 
one of his uncle’s favourites. Within 
an hour the S.I.B. had found Nomura 
who worked for the Military Govern- 
ment. 

Nomura, badly frightened, voluntar- 
ily admitted that the statuette was 
part of the loot taken from Shin- 
zaki’s home. 

“But I had nothing to do with the 
murders,” he protested. “It was my 
idea to pose as Military Government 
men and take away from Shinzaki 
what didn’t belong to him anyway. 
He was an upstart, a usurer. All I 


Lonely Heart 


A 47-year-old Illinois woman, 
describing herself as “only 
twenty-four, young and attrac- 
tive," began corresponding with a 
soldier in a Californian camp 
whose name she obtained from a 
Lonely Hearts Club. 

The letters were so persuasive 
that the ' soldier eventually 
agreed to co-operate — via mail 
— in a “test-tube baby” experi- 
ment. After a suitable lapse of 
time the correspondent announc- 


ed the birth of a daughter. A 
year later she wrote that a 
second “test-tube” baby had 
arrived. The alleged father, who 
had never seen his partner in 
parenthood, provided the usual 
allotments from his pay. 

When the woman was arrested, 
as a result of the soldier’s sus- 
picions, he discovered that the 
only child she had given birth 
to was a son, then twenty-one 
years of age. 


was after was this statuette which 
has belonged to my family since time 
immemorial.” n 

"How about the rest of the stuff?’ 
“There are two men who could 
tell you. One is Yonemitsu, the 
other a man named Fujiwara. Believe 
me, if I had known that it would 
end in murder ...” 

Jack dismissed him with an impat- 
ient gesture. 

Old Yonemitsu still stood there, 
half-bent, his face expressing great 
physical pain and mental anguish. 
He agreed with a tired shrug when 
Jack suggested keeping him there in 
protective custody. 

“But I would like my wife to join 
me here. Sergeant," he said after a 
moment’s reflection. Then added, 
"Shinzaki was a bad man, a leech. 
He had a great grudge against the 
ancient and noble families of Nippon 
and delighted in taking then- most 
treasured possessions. Swords he 
liked most. Most of those in his 
collection belonged to my family. My 
son wanted to please me and took 
the samurais away from him, intend- 
ing to distribute them to their right- 
ful owners. He never expected Shin- 
zaki to report his deed to you people 
or to the police. When he heard it 
—and here I am guessing— he must 
have become so enraged he decided 
to kill the whole family.” 

“There are two things I am unable 
to understand,” I said to the old 
man. “One is your perfect English." 

“I studied at Oxford a great many 
years ago. Before that I had an 
English tutor. I wasn’t always a 
dealer in cheap curios." 

“How is it, Mr. Yonemitsu,” Jack 
brutally broke up the delicate con- 
versation, “that you, obviously a good 
man, have a gangster son?” 

"My son,” Yonemitsu retorted 
calmly, “is in revolt against the world. 
In the old days he may have been 
considered a hero. Today he is just 
another criminal. He is in great 
error and I have , told him so but I 
didn’t interfere. Now destiny has 
brought the small statuette to my 
shop. I had no alternative but to 
bring it to you." 

Now Mrs. Yonemitsu, an old, 
delicate -looking woman, came into 
the room. She was silent but tears 
trickled down her wrinkled cheeks. 
She made a deep ceremonial bow 


towards us, then towards her 
husband. 

The old couple were lead away to 
their appointed room. 

“What do you think?” Jack turned 
to me. “I didn’t figure this Yone- 
mitsu as some sort of Robin Hood.” 

“It’s bad, no matter how you look 
at it. Apparently the impoverished 
aristocracy are having a go at the 
newly rich. But,” I added, “a great 
deal depends on what has happened 
to the stolen articles. If they have 
been sold you can consider old Yone- 
mitsu's as a cock and bull story” 

A lot of noise outside broke up our 
meditation. 

Two Japanese policemen, leading 
on a rope a tall, unkempt, moustach- 
ioed lout, wearing a dirty white 
jersey and a Homburg hat, appeared 
on the scene. 

One of the policemen barked his 
report to Ootsuji. 

“This man is Fujiwara,” Ootsuji 
interpreted. 

The lout Fujiwara smiled sheepishly 
and mumbled a few words. 

“Bo asks” said Ootsuii. “if it will 


be in his favour if he tells where the 
treasures are buried.” 

“You can give him the works m 
promises,” Jack said eagerly and the 
interpreter let an avalanche of words 
loose on the suspect. 

Fujiwara’s face widened into a 
comic grin. He readily admitted that 
the treasures were buried in the 
mountains near Hachihonmatsu, a 
small village on the Seijo line. He 
was ready to guide us to the place. 


Behind Hachihonmatsu the road 
narrowed into a path. We aban- 
doned our jeeps and continued on 
foot to the appointed spot where 
soon after we unearthed the swords 
and other items. 

The hunt was now on for young 
Yonemitsu. Reports came that he 
was seen in Shimane Prefecture, then 
in Tokyo, hundreds of miles away. 

There was little point in keeping, 
his parents in custody and they 
were allowed to return to their home. 
Within a day the Bernborough Curio 
Shop changed hands and the old 
Japanese with the Oxford accent and 
unimpeachable conscience, retired 
with his wife to their home in the 
hilly part of Kure. 

{Continued on page 47) 
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Stephen Norris, well - ltnown 
author and authority on the 
analysis of dreams invites your 
letters. If you would like to know 
the significance of your dream, 
send brief details to: 

STEPHEN NORRIS, 
CAVALCADE MAGAZINE 
PTY. LTD., 

BOX 4103, G.P.O., 
SYDNEY. 

Your name and address must 
be included in your letter as 
evidence of good faith but will 
not be used for publication. 


TOWER OF TERROR 

1 repeatedly dream a friend and 
I are climbing up a very steep hill, 
with only a few trees growing on 
it. When we come to the top, 
someone calls out : “There’s the 
tower, and there’s the town below.” 
About 20 yards down on the other 
side of the hill is an old, red, shab- 
by look-out tower. All the others 
run down to it but me. I seem to 
stumble and fall, and grab at the 
trees to stop myself from hurtling 
down. Just recently I dreamt that 
I missed the tower altogether and, 
screaming, I seemed to fall into 
space. I woke up before I reached 
the bottom . — Miss P. S. (Vic.). 

EXPLANATION: Dreams ol 

falling usually come when we are 
very young, or going through the 
teenage crisis. At times these 
dreams, most of them verging on 
nightmares, occur at a later age. 
In your case this dream of falling 
shows an inferiority complex; 
what the others are able to do 
easily, involves you in a most seri- 
ous manner, almost demanding 
your life. This complex may ex- 
press itself generally, or only in 
certain aspects of life. The tower 
and the town below indicates that 
you are worried about sex fulfil- 
ment, which you resent and desire 
at the same time. Being an un- 
married woman, I should say, this 
is a normal reaction. ADVICE: Do 
not take the lives of others as 
your example. Live according to 
your own moral tenets, if they are 
good enough. If they are not, 
search honestly for your faults, 
and try to eliminate them. 


THE GLASS CARRIAGE 

I dreamt that I was travelling 
on a train which had a small, 
glass-framed carriage, and I was 
in this compartment. I was lost 
in thoughts, and noticed only at 
the last moment that the train , 
had arrived at my destination. In 
a panic I started to change my 
dress, and suddenly realised that 
I had no privacy. I saw a lot of 
people on the platform, and they 
all looked at me through the glass 
frame. As if from nowhere my 
two youngest brothers appeared 
in the carriage, and walked out 
vnthout taking any notice of me. 

I felt alarmed and ashamed, think- 
ing: “They have travelled with me 
all the time, yet act as if we were 
strangers. What have I done ?” — 
Miss D. D. (Bowen, N.Q.). 

EXPLANATION: There is a 

time in every girl’s life, when 
she becomes bashful of her 
brothers or parents. That is the 
significance of your dream. The 
glass carriage shows your feeling 
that you have had hardly any 
privacy in the past. Your brothers 
pretend not to notice you, because 
you feel that in some way you 
brought disgrace on them. 
ADVICE: Your dream has a double 
meaning; lack of privacy is one 
and a conflict with your brothers 
the other. In the first instance 
try to arrange for yourself more 
privacy; in the second, find out 
(or perhaps you know already) 
what the bone of contention is and, 
being the eldest, you should be 
able to restore peace in the family. 

THE TRICK-HOUSE 

Four years ago I dreamt about 
a two-storeyed ordinary weather- 
board house, rather shabby from 
the outside, but sumptuously fur- 
nished, and it all belonged to me. 
I was not at all impressed by the 
splendour that surrounded me. I 
had the same dream on three other 
occasions, and three weeks ago in 
my sleep I saw that house again, 
but this time I went there not as 
an owner, but to consult a doctor. 
It was a bright, sunny day, yet I 
had to wallc along a brick path, 
surrounded by darkness. I knock- 
ed on the door, and one of my 
nieces appeared and said I should 
go to the front entrance, as her 
husband was there, and he would 
attend me. I went to the front 
and noticed how much the place 


had changed. For one thing, the 
beautiful garden was untidy. I 
walked up some wooden stairs, 
and met the “doctor”, sitting at a 
huge desk, and there I woke up. 

My nieces husband is not a 
doctor. I am very healthy. Have 
no desire to live in a bigger house 
than we have. I wouldn’t like to 
have so much grandeur about me. 
— Mrs. V.M. ( Montello , Tas.). 

EXPLANATION : The first 

dreams that occurred four years 
ago stress your point that the out- 
side is unimportant, all that mat- 
ters is what one finds inside. This 
attitude can be applied to your 
home, your character and many 
other expressions of life. Your re- 
cent dream shows that you feel 
rather neglected; the sun shines 
brightly, but you have to walk a 
dark path. This feeling of humil- 
ity (or humiliation) is deepened 
when you go to the back entrance 
of the deceptive house, where your 
niece tells you to go to the front. 
Next you find yourself face to face 
with the prosperous doctor, who 
can afford to sit behind a huge 
desk. And as you go to him you 
notice the garden’s deterioration 
sadly, although other parts of your 
first dream indicated that you do 
not worry about outside appear- 
ances. ADVICE: In the last four 
years there came a change over 
you, and the difference in the two 
dream groups indicate that it was 
not for the better. Four years ago 
you had POSITIVE dreams, whilst 
"the latest is definitely NEGATIVE. 
If you do not know, find out what 
brought this change for the worse, 
and then set yourself to correct the 
fault (s) before further deteriora- 
tion in your attitude would set in. 
Also, try not to be jealous of your 
niece. 

RESURRECTION ATTEMPT 

1 dreamt that I met my friend’s 
mother ( she died 14 months ago ) 
at a railway station. Her eldest 
son came along, and we talked 
for a while. Then I went to see 
my friend, and told her how well 
her mother looked. — A.J. (Har- 
grave Park, N.S.W.). 

EXPLANATION : In your dream 
you made an attempt to console 
your friend. ADVICE: You appear 
to be a very sensitive and affec- 
tionate person, who takes other 
people’s trouble to heart. Whilst 
sympathising and helping friends 
is commendable you must lie cau- 
tious not to overdo it 
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HEART-STAB VICTIMS 

Contrary to belief, incisions, acci- 
dental or intentional and other than 
surgical, in the heart, need not 
always be fatal. According to Dr. 
J. F. Stamer of the University of 
Michigan, the victim has a 60-70 
per cent chance of recovery if surgery 
is immediate and the wound not too 
extensive. Some patients have been 
on their feet 10 to 14 days after 
operation and suffer little or no 
after effects. 


HOLIDAY ULCERS 

A warning from Dr. N. B. Jaffe 
in the Medical Times hits out at 
eager holidaymakers who won't take 
time out for good nourishing meals. 
The travelling involved in holiday- 
making induces travellers to grab 
quick snacks often in unsanitary pre- 
mises, to drink too much soda- 
pop and to rely on hamburgers and 
hot dogs to tide them over— all good 
ulcer-promoting material, says Dr. 
Jaffe. 


OPERATION FOR SOME 

There will always be the occasional 
blood-pressure patient who is not 
assisted by the new pressure-reducing 
drugs. For this individual surgery 
can still be the answer. The opera- 
tion, known as sympathectomy, in- 
volves severing the nerve fibres on 
either side of the backbone. These 
nerves control the small blood vessels 
which tauten with worry and anxiety, 
resulting in increased blood pressure. 

The operation, tried and many 
times proven, has fallen out of vogue 
with the introduction of the new 
drugs, but will still give years of 
active and comfortable living to the 
few who do not respond to the drugs. 


natural oils. 

Prominent dermatologists advise 
that ageing skin should not be overly 
exposed to the drying elements of 
sun and wind or be washed with 
strong soaps or detergents. 

Lubrication can be provided by 
using cold creams, especially those 
with a lanoline content. Washing 
with soap should be limited to twice 
a week. Hormone creams benefit 
some cases by increasing the skin’s 
ability to retain moisture, thus plan- 
ing out small wrinkles and giving 
a firmer texture. Facial massage is 
also beneficial as it tones up facial 
muscles and increases circulation. 
“Face lifting” is a last resort as its 
benefits are of short duration. 


SUCCESS IS A KILLER 

The jet and atom age is project- 
ing so many young and inexperi- 
enced persons into positions of auth- 
ority that physicians and scientists 
are concerned what the outcome may 
be on the personality of thos6 
involved. 

An individual’s capacity for tension 
has a danger limit beyond which it 
is suicide to proceed. Overloading 
the brain with the impedimenta of 
responsibility can cause serious crack- 

In the middle twenties and early 
thirties we demonstrate most posi- 
tively how much of a mental load 
we can carry. Adding to this capacity 
in the years between 35-45 can bring 
disaster. 

Pointers for executives loaded be- 
yond capacity: 

Reduce smoking, drinking and rich 
meals. Live simply. 

Relax utterly on vacation and 
arrange more delegation of authority, 
more leisure, more exercise. 


MELANCHOLY 

Women complaining of intense skin 
irritation have, in some cases, . been 
found to have induced the condition 
by depression and melancholia. This 
conclusion, advanced by British 
medical minds, is supported by the 
fact that electro-shock treatment 
usually clears up the depression — and 
the irritations. 


CREEPING AGE 

With much emphasis, romantic 
and commercial, upon “youth”, it is 
disturbing to note in one’s own face 
the signs of creeping age: sagging, 
creasing and pouching of the skin 
due to a diminution of the skin’s 


NO SURE WAY 

What won’t cure a cold would fill 
a book. What will, is something still 
to be discovered. Meanwhile, don’t 
be fooled into expecting immunity by : 

Charging up on vitamins: Your 
general health may improve but vita- 
min pills neither banish nor deter 

Dosing with antibiotics: Wonder 
drugs are exceedingly helpful once 
a cold has developed — before, they 
are powerless. The same can be 
said of aspirins; beneficial only when 
the cold is in force. 

Sleeping in fresh air: This will 
induce sound sleep but won’t defeat 
cold germs. A draught will invite 


Eating lemons or onions or drink- 
ing more alcohol are similarly 
unhelpful. 


FROG BREATHING 

Breathing like a frog has helped 
many polio sufferers to restore their 
natural breathing. Quite simply, frog 
breathing is to gulp air into the lungs 
by using the mouth and throat 
muscles. This method helps to stretch 
the chest as well as aiding in speech. 


SCAR REMOVAL 

A new and highly successful treat- 
ment has been devised to do away 
with unsightly acne or smallpox scars 
on the face. Ethyl chloride or pro- 
caine is used to freeze the skin and 
then a motor-driven rotary wire 
brush removes the upper layers of 
skin, allowing new skin cells to form 
and provide a clear, smooth surface. 
A metal safety guard on the brush 
reduces the chance of planing too 
deeply or irregularly. 


LESS FAT FOR HEART 

In an eight-year survey covering 
100 patients with heart-attack his- 
tory, Dr. L. M. Morrison of Los 
Angeles, established that reduction 
of fat intake increased life 
expectation. 

Fifty patients were dieted on whole 
wheat germ, yeast, skim milk and 
fruit and these patients averaged 21 
pounds loss of weight. At the end 
of eight years twenty of these pat- 
ients still survived at an average age 
of seventy years. 

Of the non-dieting fifty, only twelve 
were still alive, their average age 
being 68 years. 


ACIDOSIS 

You may find yourself feeling tired, 
have half-sick feeling in stomach, 
and no desire for food. You skip 
one or two meals, perhaps take a 
dose of epsom salt and feel all 
right again. This condition is called 
acidosis, not because the blood and 
tissues are in an acid condition, 
but because they are nearly in an 
acid condition — less alkaline than 
they should be. 

Treatment is to eat more alkaline 
foods — vegetables and fruits — and 
less acid foods — meat, eggs, fish. 
Intake of baking soda, two or three 
times a day, may help. 


INFECTED TONSILS 

There is a tendency today to blame 
rheumatism on cold and dampness, 
eating too much starch food, injury 
to joints and emotional disturbances. 

In the preparatory schools in Eng- 
land, where rheumatism is so pre- 
valent, it was found that at least 
90 per cent of youngsters with 
rheumatism had infected tonsils. 
Infected teeth is the next commonest 
cause. While other conditions may 
be a factor in causing rheumatism, 
infection is the chief cause. 
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1 nearly 


By ERIC MUSPRATT 


ATE MY MATE 



Our intentions were Honourable ... we were going to rescue 

a shipwrecked heroine . . . then we got to talking about food. 


mHIRTY-ODD years ago I went on 
a lovely wild goose chase across 
Northern Australia, spending 75 
months’ worth of those golden sands 
of time which run so unremittingly. 

I’d been in Australia before as a 
seaman, but knew little of its great 
back country when, on this occasion, 
a bloke called Bill deserted an Ameri- 
can ship with me at Newcastle. 
"Let’s go north," I said. 

"How far can we go? What I mean 
is, what’s the last name on the map 
in this man's land?” he asked. 

"Thursday Island. But better say, 
Cooktown.” 

"Let’s go, fella!” 

We went just like that. But, being 
seafaring men, we went straight into 
the first dockside pub. There, after 
some few beers, we heard a tale of 
a brig called the “Douglas Mawson” 
which had been wrecked in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. We checked on this 
tale later. Wooden bones of the brig 
had been found on a lonely beach of 
Arnhem Land, charred by burning, 
and human bones, also charred and 
flung about, with naked footprints. 

A cannibal feast! In White Aus- 
tralia, 1923! But what interested us 
was that the brig captain’s wife and 
daughter were on board. Further- 


more, local legend had it that these 
particular savages were peculiarly 
superstitious about white women. 
They never killed them; they kept 
them as priestesses or goddesses, or 
something. 

Our youthful minds were appalled 
by the prospect of these two, one 
young, being held in that barbarous 
isolation until they died. I'm nearly 
60 now and, looking back on youth’s 
uncritical urges, I don’t blame myself 
for that rather silly trip. Certain 
details return with surprising clear- 
ness. 

“Waal, Eric, here’s Cairns. Which 
way from here did they say them 
dames was?” 

“Oh, it’s a long way yet, Bill. I 
had a look at a map and I think 
we’d better cut across from Cook- 
town to Normanton — a few hundred 
miles— then get right into Arnhem 
Land.” 

“Let’s go!” 

It took us nearly a month to do 
what looked about 100 miles on the 
map from Cairns to Cooktown. We 
got to the Daintree River after per- 
fect days of strolling along sunny 
beaches where fruit grew wild and 
free, with little fish in coral pools, 
crabs, limpets, whelks, winkles and 


similar food with cool fresh water 
streams coming out of luxuriant bush. 

Then came a river mouth, muddy- 
grey, about 20 miles wide, flowing 
into clear blue sea. A walk of 25 
days brought us to a point narrow 
enough to swim across. Swampy 
banks with miles of mangroves where 
alligators gave their awful bellowing 
barks around us. We slept between 
two fires at night, or up in trees. 
We had some bad scares. 

"Garddam, Eric! Why’d we ever 
leave the sea?” 

"Take it easy, Bill. Those shiny 
eyes can’t be 'gators, they’re too 
small. Too close together.” 

A kangaroo rat ran over us one 
night and we both leapt up, spar- 
ring madly at the lurking darkness. 

About two weeks after that my good 
mate, Bill, and I got around to the 
question of drawing lots to see which 
would eat the other. Just like that. 

We got lost. Bushed. The country 
was sharply ridged, heavily forested 
and thickly scrubby. You have to see 
it to realise the difficulties. Land 
went up and down like grotesque 
waves on a solidified sea and was as 
seemingly endless as the sea. 

Some days of the most punishing 
effort I’ve ever put in only got us a 
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couple of miles on — not bee-line miles 
either, but crawling up and down, all 
over the place along twisted water- 
courses. 

Loya cane, full of prickles, giant 
stinging nettles, voracious insects, 
sharp quartz rock and our aching 
nearly-naked bodies creeping on. 

It rained a lot. We lay down at 
night too tired to light a fire, and 
let the rain fall on us. More than a 
week had gone since we’d broached 
our last food— a lib. tin of bully beef 
which I'd carefully divided on a flat 
stone, pushing a bit this way and 
that with a stick — we came to that 
cannibal question. 

A lot of things happened to make 
this grim consideration quite feasible. 
We both came to prefer crawling— 
because the other bloke didn’t see 
vou stagger and fall, and as one had 
to go in front, so we took it in turns 
to take the "lead” position in which 
one could keep an eye on the other. 

Finally, it came to this. Bill sat 
on a stone and said, “One of us 
might get outa here alive.” 

"How?” 

“At sea they call it drawing lots.” 

“You mean, Bill . . .?” 

In memory, I can see him sitting 
there, a fair-haired, heavily built man 
with high cheekbones and small hard 
blue eyes, wide apart eyes which re- 
deemed their smallness and hardness, 
fnin lips but generously wide again. 
A very tough specimen, but not a 
mean one. 

“If I lose, pardner, I’ll do the job 
myself.” 

"... So will I . . " 

That was about the best comeback 
I ever made. I quickly qualified it. 

“But listen, Bill. It wouldn't do 
much good. It wouldn’t keep long 
in this weather.” 

“Yeah. It would. ’Member the coon 
we saw dryin’ out strips of meat in 


"Hear that, Mum?" 


A father in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., found two pack- 
ets of cigarettes in his twelve- 
year-old son's pocket. The father 
said nothing, but when he re- 
turned from work next night he 
had two big black stogies for his 
son’s smoking “enjoyment.” The 
boy, as per orders, lighted up 
and settled down to puff it out. 
He took a few drags and turned 
green around the gills. His 
mother protested, but in vain. 
The father said he had to smoke 


the sun? Way back by them bananas. 
We c’d do that.” 

At that I jibbed. He was measur- 
ing me with his eyes like a butcher. 

“We could do that! And who the 
hell’s we going to be?” 

Suddenly he laughed, and that 
saved everything. 

"Guess we’d be all tangled up, 
pardner!" 

“Look, Bill, old-timer. I’m not 
afraid to die, if I must, but not that 
way. I’ll die when it comes ... I 
think it’s coming this trip. For both 
of us.” 

“Aw, be goddamned. We ain’t 
gonna die!” he said. “We’ll get the 
hell outa here, Eric.” 

Getting the hell out sounded simple; 


FINGER-PRINTING DIAMONDS 

Some bad news for diamond thieves was broadcast in a 
BBC programme recently when a reporter interviewed Mr. 
Robert Webster, the expert in charge of experiments which 
are being carried out in the laboratory of the Precious Stones 
Section of the London Chamber of Commerce. 

Fortunately, few people are familiar with the routine of 
stealing diamonds, but an important part of it is the cutting 
of the stones into different shapes and sizes so that their owners 
will be unable to recognise them. The London Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Webster explained, is now experimenting with 
ultra violet light in securing photographic records of the inside 
structure of a diamond, with every tiny crystallised particle 
defined. This precious stone, so highly-prized for its sparkle, 
positively glows under ultra-violet light and the glow varies 
considerably with individual diamonds. 

Some may be quite a bright blue, some a dull violet, others 
even green or yellow. The colour has nothing to do with the 
quality, but it makes a distinctive pattern which can be 
photographed. 

Records of all big diamonds are now being kept by means 
of this new equipment, and it would be equally possible, said 
Mr. Webster, to record a consignment of loose diamonds simply 
by marking them on wax and taking a photograph of the glow 
under ultra-violet light The diamonds would be left on the 
wax during transit and the photograph would act as an identity 
certificate. 


both stogies and no complaints. 

When the bleary-eyed young 
man was about half-way through 
his second stogie, his mother 
called the police and had her 
husband arrested for abusing a 
minor. 

In court, the father and the 
magistrate hearkened back to 
their days of cornsilk cigarettes. 
Then the magistrate asked the 
boy, “Are you going to smoke any 

The boy replied, “Never again.” 

‘T think your dad was right,” 
commented the magistrate, dis- 
missing the charge. 


I was too weak, and too hazed up 
in my mind to know how we did get 
out, except that we crawled; we ate 
wild things that would either poison 
or nourish us, and they didn’t poison 
us. A couple of weeks of staggering, 
dizzy weakness, brought us on to a 
road and the road brought us to 
Cooktown, with help. 

We got real food — good food — and 
couldn’t eat it. We lay around re- 
gaining strength and because we had 
seen how impractical it was to go 
overland from Cooktown to Car- 
pentaria, we gave up the idea and 
stowed away on a boat back to Cairns. 

Then, the cussedness of human 
nature asserted itself. We who had 
refused to eat each other, who had 
stuck together through the terrors 
and tortures of the tramp, we quar- 
relled. Then it was that my idea 
asserted itself again; I set out alone 
for the gulf country and the two 
white women. 

I fitted myself out with a shanghai 
and two fishhooks for this venture. 
Otherwise I had a pair of sandshoes, 
plus my original Newcastle dungaree 
coat and pants— nothing else except 
a dilly bag for tucker, salt, tobacco 
and matches. No shirt, socks or any 
such frills, not even a hat— let your 
hair grow and you don’t need a hat. 

In Cairns I overheard a girl say 
of me, “I love the way that big half- 
caste walks around in bare feet as 
tho’ he owned the town.” 

Travelling can be one of the worst 
ways of being alone. I missed Bill 
badly. Dreams of that lost white 
girl sustained me. Should we not 
man? and live happily ever after? 
Our romantic story could pass on 
from children to their children. Thus 
dull fact decked itself in shining 
robes of fancy. 

There were moods of ecstatic aware- 
ness of the wondrous world in which 
Australia shares so largely. Following 
waterpaths in a dry land, with rich 
soil, where only rain is needed for 
fruitfulness, I found bird life, animal 
and insect life as well as plant life: 
all following the water. A string of 
billabongs along main watercourses, 
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sandy creek beds where you could dig 
and get a soak. 

I touched indescribable happiness 
and a healthfulness finer than any 
before or since that has blessed me. 
Getting to Normanton, by way of the 
Einesleigh and Norman Rivers with 
many a hole and corner of watershed 
between, X reached my life’s top 
weight: 14 stone 12 lb. I saw myself 
reflected from still pools, all shiny- 
brown and bulging with good hard 
flesh. 

People in Normanton confirmed 
more or less the yarn heard in New- 
castle, and they gave me vague direc- 
tions, advices and warnings. 

Tobacco, salt and matches came 
to an end soon after. That was all 
right. I made fire with hardwood 
against softwood (mostly native pine) 
or with gum against ironwood; but 
soon I found that raw food tastes 
better than cooked food. 

Take nali grubs, or witchety grubs 
as they call them elsewhere: the com- 
mon wood grub. They’re the favourite 
food of gorillas, I’d read. They' be- 
came my favourite, too. Better than 
yabbies. Better even than the fattily 
smooth flesh of catfish. Toasted on 
a stick, they curled into soft brown- 
ness and tasted nutty but meaty. 
Better than caviare (of which I've 
eaten a lot since in Russia). But 
raw nali grub . . . that’s really some- 
thing in delicious delicacy. 

One of my best meals was a thing 
which would need a French name on 
any menu — Snotty Gobbles was its 
Carpentarian name. It’s a shrub that 
I’d get alongside of and strip of its 
(at first) rather tasteless and slimy 
seed. Lovely stuff. You could get a 
good bulge in your belly from one 
bush. You could eat yourself into a 
sound sleep in its shade on a hot day. 

Trusting little birds like doves fell 
easily to my shanghai, but this 
treacherous slaughter became merci- 
fully unnecessary as one learned more 
about other food-getting. My mouth 
always watered at sight of a goanna. 
Turtles, too, were welcome until one 
looked at me so pathetically that I 
promised never to kill another. 
Toughest to chew were black red- 
crested cockatoos, for there are many 
centenarians among them. Wild 


ginger roots were good. Nourishment 
also came from frog-spawn, that sago- 
like stuff which can be scooped up 
in double handfuls from pools. 

The sandshoes had wom out long 
ago, and I went barefoot thereafter, 
tying my blue dungaree coat by its 
sleeves around my brown waist, so 
that it hung in front like a sort of 
apron, with the dungaree trousers 
slung over my shoulders. At night I 
put on these two garments as pyjamas 
and lay, with the dilly bag for a 
pillow, alongside a fire. Mosquitoes 
were bad in places. 

After leaving Normanton and head- 
ing for the Flinders River, blacks 
sneaked around me at night, causing 
me to sleep beyond the light of my 
campfire. 

I moved on into some awful 
country where salt arms came inshore 
deeply among thick mangrove and 
endless miles of swamp into which I 
went up to my knees, waist and neck 
as I floundered forward from tree to 
tree. Mosquitoes, even in daytime, 
made little clouds of buzzing tor- 
ment. I yelled and shrieked some- 
times in an utter madness of discom- 
fort. My original idea of pretending 
to be mad (which I’d read was one 
way to save your skin among savages) 
became surprisingly easy. 

I put on some marvellous mad acts 
— especially between the Flinders and 
Leichhardt Rivers — and combined 
them with a cu nn i n g which was so 
acute as to be maniacal. 

I got quite beyond fear of the 
occasional black hunters encountered 
there, simply using them for my own 
purpose. I stared silently until their 
eyeballs blinked with surprise and 
suspense, then startled them with 
sudden wild leaps and yells, quivered 
myself into a sweat and tensed still- 
ness, pointed and talked to the sky, 
the earth, to trees and to passing 
ants, drew pictures in the air and in 
the dust of my version of the big 
Douglas Mawson and what they had 
done to her. 

They became more sympathetic, 
forgetting their original hostility to 
the extent of allowing their wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed women to drift up 
and watch my performance. 

In the end such a mixed mental. 


moral and emotional state set in, that 
I hardly knew what or who I was 
or what I’d come for. They gave me 
food when I was hungry and drink 
when I was thirsty. Everybody be- 
came friendly. 

I thought in a sort of quiet panic 
that they would keep me forever and 
that I should forget everything else. 
That was my last really coherent and 
decisive thought. I left them. I 
abandoned my search and my silly 
dreams of romance, because some of 
those girls were beginning to look 
more beautiful to me than any white 
woman had ever been. 

I turned back towards civilisation. 
It took me a couple of months of 
solid plodding to get out of the Big 
River country. The torrential wet 
season seemed to be at my very heels 
for weeks. 

I walked on and on eastwards to 
get back to civilisation, over dusty 
barren stretches, between swollen 
rivers and creeks, paddling, swim- 
ming and drifting along on floating 
logs, being carried too far northward 
where terrible thickets of dense scrub 
fringed the water’s edge, always 
struggling vaguely towards where I 
reckoned the great tablesland to be. 

Rivers that could be waded across 
in the dry became miles wide in the 
wet. On that expanse of moving 
water, mostly a muddied brown, but 
sometimes reflecting pure blue from 
above, with cloud shadows fleecily 
white appearing as drowned ghosts 
beneath me, one could feel like a lost 
soul, resigned to oblivion. 

Birds sailed along the surface or 
over it, creatures so much freer than 
earthbound ones. Things floated, dead 
or alive, from ants, centipedes, locusts, 
frogs, snakes (some big ones) up to 
bloated carcases of cattle upon which 
alligators preyed. There also floated 
leaves, grass and sticks up to whole 
trees and patches of tangled scrub 
like islands. 

An awful longing for the sea came 
to me: the familiar salt water repre- 
senting sanity as against the apparent 
insanity of this trip ashore. But 
travelling this vast land weirdly re- 
sembled sea travelling in that suns 
rose and set, also the moon in its 
phases, and the old well-known stars 
declined likewise in their night sky. 
An eternal rhythm of universal move- 
ment made my little moving easier, 
gave it a dignity of patience and 
acceptance. 

I reached a township called 
Forsyth: and the sight of corrugated 
iron roofs reminded me that the long, 
lonely days were over. From then on 
it was ordinary dealing with white 
men, whereas before, with the blacks, 
it was a much bigger, a supremely 
human affair. 

Perhaps the above conveys some- 
thing of the sheer strangeness of 
this experience. Perhaps such a thing 
can never be conveyed. 

About ten years ago, I flew down 
over it from Tokio via various places, 
looking reminiscently from the clouds 
to its tangled stretches of utter 
wildness. 

Among other backward thoughts 
was a stray wondering whether per- 
haps, after all, my one-time dream- 
bride would be still down there. 


They Kicked 
The Corpses' Shins! 

The man appeared before the 
desk of Lieutenant John F. 
Petitti, of the Boston, U.S., Police, 
seeking a night’s lodging. 

The police officer stared when 
the stranger produced papers to 
prove himself a veteran of World 
War I, who had supposedly 
drowned, his body “identified” 


and buried some two months be- 
fore in Newsburyport. 

“For days at a time people 
whom I’ve known for a long time 
have met me on Boston streets 
and have told me I’m dead. I’ve 
had people pinch my arms and 
kick me on the shins and then 
disappear.” 

A phone call by Lieutenant 
Petitti established the truth of 
the story and set in motion the 
machinery to try to unravel the 
mystery as to whose body was 
buried in Newsburyport under 
this live man’s name — Joseph 
Doherty. 
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She hanged her man 


She was very beautiful and very bad, but the jurymen were French! 

By ZETA ROTHSCHILD 



fPO become a crime classic, a murder 
must provide at least one out- 
standing feature. The outrageous 
Gouffe case of Prance does more than 
meet this minimum. It offers the 
prettiest woman killer, the most 
ruthless and abandoned crime and 
the most cold-blooded fellow con- 
spirator. It was almost perfect. 

To the office of the local police 
station one hot summer day came a 
very nervous young man to report 
that his brother-in-law, Augustin 
Gouffe, was missing. Asked for more 
detail, Emil Landry said Gouffe was 
a prosperous bailiff and process 
server with offices on the Rue Mont- 
martre. 

Inspector Morin got into action 
immediately and set off for the office 
of Gouffe. He checked with Gouffe’s 
business associates, and asked what 
they knew of his affairs that might 
account for his disappearance. 


“Did you notice anything un- 
usual that morning when you 
arrived?” asked Morin. 

The manager nodded. “It looked as 
if Monsieur Gouffe's desk had been 
searched. Some papers were ruffled, 
but what surprised me most was that 
a packet of notes amounting to four- 
teen thousand francs had not been 
taken.” 

That was odd. If a thief had been 
there, he most certainly would have 
taken the money. 

Detectives began tracing down 
Gouffe's movements on the night 
of his disappearance. He had been 
seen at his favourite cafe near the 
Madeleine. Toward ten he was joined 
by an exceedingly pretty brunette. 
They left together, but in what direc- 
tion he had gone along the di m ly 
lighted streets, no one knew. 

Only one bit of news came to the 


police during the following week. The 
postman, Jean Salteau, had been 
collecting mail from a box at the 
foot of the stairs that led to Gouffe’s 
offices. He noticed a man close the 
door above and start down. 

In the dim light Salteau had mis- 
taken the man for Gouffe and greeted 
him. The man, without saying a 
word, pulled his hat down further 
over his eyes, and walked quickly 

Two weeks passed. Goron, head of 
the Surete Generale, sent a circular 
letter to all branches throughout the 
country with a description of Gouffe 

A number of replies came in, but 
the descriptions did not come up to 
official expectations. Then, on the 
13th of August, a telegram was re- 
ceived from the chief of police of 
Millery, a district close to Lyons in 
the south of France. 

A couple loitering on the highway 
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iad decided to climb down a steep 
— ■! to the woods, and on the way 
they stumbled upon a sack which 
gave off a nauseating odour. Alarmed, 
they did not tarry to examine it, 
but hurried off to notify the police. 

The sack, bought to Millery for 
examination, was tied with a red-and- 
white silk cord. Upon opening the 
sack they found the naked body of 
a man trussed up with the same 
red-and-white cord. His head was 
covered with a piece of heavy black 
cloth and also tied. 

Goron suggested that the body be 
sent to Paris where Dr. Paul Bernard, 
coroner for the State, could perform 
the autopsy. 

Before the latter’s report was ready, 
another message came in from Mill- 
ery. Some youngsters had come across 
the remains of a trunk which had 
evidently been thrown over a parapet 
down a steep hill. On landing it had 
smashed. It seemed a strange place' 
to abandon a trunk, and the odor 
emanating from it was anything but 
pleasing. It could only be comparable 
to the smell of the decomposing body 
recently found and the local officials 
concluded that the trunk must have 
been the coffin in which the body 
had been brought to this section of 
Prance. 

So far the identity of the corpse 
was not settled. Gouffe’s hair was 
auburn and the hair on the dead 
man was almost black. Acting on a 
hunch, Goron snipped off a lock and 
washed it carefully. It came out a 
definite auburn. 

With this fact definitely established, 
Goron checked further and discovered 
that an upper right molar had been 
missing from Gouffe’s bridge. This 
particular tooth was also missing in 
the plate in the mouth of the corpse. 

Satisfied that this was the corpse 
of Augustin Gouffe, Goron began to 
concentrate on the trunk. 

One of the two mutilated stickers 
remaining on the trunk showed it had 
been sent from Paris to Lyons on the 
29th of July. That was the day after 
poor Gouffe had disappeared. The 
other, faded by the sun, was also 
identified. It had brought the trunk 
from London to Paris in July. Al- 
though Goron scrutinised the in- 
terior of the trunk very carefully 
with magnifying glasses for some 


CANDID KID 


Two New York detectives, 
William Prendergast and Arthur 
Woods, solved the mysterious dis- 
appearance of an aeroplane 
camera gun from the Museum 
of Science and Industry in 
March, 1943. For weeks, they had 
been investigating a rumour that 
a heavy calibre machine-gun had 
been seen on the East Side. The 
rumour started when a boy 
tried to sell a contraption that 
"looked like a machine-gun but 
wasn’t” He couldn’t get a buyer 
even when he reduced the price 
to one dollar, and finally buried 
the 500 dollar machine under a 
pile of coal in his cellar where it 
was found by the detectives. 

The thirteen-year-old boy, 
charged with juvenile delin- 
quency, is four feet tall and the 
camera’s barrel is the same 
length. He told police, “I just 
tucked it under my arm and 
walked out” 


trademark or identifying symbols, 
there was nothing more he could 
learn from it. 

The Surete viewed the reassembled 
trunk at the morgue and announced 
that anyone who could identify its 
former owners would be rewarded 
with five hundred francs. 

A number of people came and quite 
a few made suggestions, but not until 
a letter was received from England 
did Goron breathe a happy sigh. A 
clerk in a luggage shop thought he 
recognised the trunk from a photo 
appearing in a London daily. He had 
sold one just like it to a French 
couple on the 12th of July and they 
had taken it away in a cab. He 
remembered that the man had called 
the woman "Gabrielie.” 

Goron took action immediately and 
phoned Scotland Yard asking them 
to arrange for the visit of Henry 
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HOW ARE OARS MUFFLED? 

j Oars are muffled by wrapping something around them where = 

J they come in contact with the oarlocks. This, of course, is to c 

l deaden the noise. When Paul Revere started on his famous c 

a midnight ride to Lexington a petticoat was used to muffle the ' 

3 oars of the boat in which he crossed the Charles River. It is c 

l referred to in the following unique sentence in “The Battle of c 

= April 19, 1755,” by Frank Cobum: “Fearing that the noise of ' 

3 the oars in the oarlocks might alarm the sentry, Revere despatched c 

d one of his companions for something to muffle them with, who > 

O soon returned with a petticoat, yet warm from the body of ( 

% a fair daughter of liberty, who was glad to contribute to the cause." < 

° In those days it was a common practice to muffle oars with | 

! sheep-skins. | 
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Garret, the clerk, to Paris as the 
guest of the Surete. Three days later 
he was at the morgue with Goron. 
The young man walked slowly around 
the trunk, scanned it carefully and 
then nodded. That was the very trunk 
he had sold to the attractive Gabrielie 
and her escort. 

Scotland Yard was asked then to 
join the hunt for the couple and the 
French police again offered a reward 
for any information about them. This 
time the response was quick. A cabbie 
stopped in at headquarters and said 
he remembered the French couple. 

The cabbie took a detective to the 
house where the couple had gone. The 
housekeeper remembered the couple, 
too. The man’s first name was Michel; 
she had heard the woman call him 
that several times. They had given 
their name as Laborde but she was 
suspicious about it. One time she 
had addressed him as “Mister La- 
borde” and he did not turn until 
the woman nudged him. Then both 
laughed. 

The French police had two names 
to work with, Gabrielie and Michel, 
the former beautiful and young; the 
latter, middle-aged, bearded and 
stocky. Michel’s description fitted the 
postman's picture of the man he had 
seen coming out of Gouffe’s office 
the evening of his disappearance. 

Frequently a man and woman in 
criminal circles are linked together 
so continually that one is never men- 
tioned without the other, but there 
was no record of Gabrielie or Michel 
in any such partnership. Of course it 
was quite possible that the couple 
were no longer in Paris. Goron de- 
cided on a move that would reach 
the average person and inserted a 
notice in the Paris newspapers which 
read : 

“Wanted: Information of Monsieur 
Michel Laborde and Gabrielie, his 
wife. In Paris at the end of July.” 

To his great surprise many answers 
came in but only one had any real 
bearing on the case. It was from 
Paris, from the concierge of a house 
at No. 3 Rue de Tronson du Coudray. 

“I had that couple," said the 
woman. There was no friendliness in 
her voice. “I do not know where they 
are. But I hope you will find them.” 
The Laborde couple had rented a 
two-room apartment opening on the 
courtyard. They moved in the be- 
ginning of July, went to London and 
Marseilles. They returned and stayed 
a while; then went off for good. 
“What have you against them. 


madam?” asked Goron. 

“Imagine, a pulley! I cannot get 
it down and every tenant who looks 
at it shudders. What did they want 
with a pulley?" 

Goron departed, deep in thought. 
When Dr. Bernard had handed over 
his report on the autopsy to Goron, 
it said that death had come from a 
broken neck. That red-and-white silk 
cord knotted around the corpse’s neck 
had not been drawn tight. The man, 
strange as it seemed, had come to 
his death by hanging. 

That same day Goron and Inspector 
Morin returned to the apartment 
formerly inhabited by the Labordes. 
Its two front windows looked out on 
a courtyard and the room was divided 
by a heavy red damask curtain which 
hung from ceiling to floor. Behind 
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this curtain was the pulley the woman 
had mentioned. 

Goron climbed up on a chair for 
a closer examination. 

“Take a look at this cord,” he said 
to Morin, handing him a piece from 
the pulley. 

It was the same red-and-white silk 
cord found on the corpse in the 
Millery woods! 

The murder scene wasn’t difficult 
to recreate. Gouffe had been under 
the pulley. Somehow the noose — the 
red-and-white silk cord — had been 
placed around his neck. Then a sec- 
ond party, working from behind the 
curtain, had manipulated the pulley. 

The unhappy man had been drawn 
up slowly until his feet were off the 
ground. The catch on the pulley was 
strong. It would hold him tight and 
Gouffe had probably put up a 
terrific struggle until he died. 

With the information supplied by 
the concierge, Goron soon learned 
that the right names of the couple 
were Gabrielle Bompard and Michel 
Eyroud. The woman, not more than 
twenty and very pretty, often had 
permanent lovers who could be sure 
of her affection as long as then- 
money lasted. Apparently Gabrielle 
was an expensive companion. 

This Eyroud had had more than 
one encounter with the law. He had 
been in some jam while still in his 
teens, had enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion and been sent to Mexico. 

Tiring of the hardships of military 
life, he deserted and returned to 
France, where he became involved 
in several unsavoury business deals. 
At the moment he had abandoned his 
wife and three children and gone off 
with the pretty Gabrielle. 

Goron soon tracked the couple to 
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London, but they had already skipped 
to the United States. New York police 
were warned, but again the couple 
eluded the law. 

While the search continued in the 
States, Goron was steadily building 
up his case against the missing pair. 
Photographs of Bompard and Eyroud 
were shown to the clerk who had 
sold the trunk, and he recognised 
them as the purchasers. The heavy 
red-and-white silk cord had come 
from Peter Robinson's department 
store and the saleswoman remembered 
that Eyroud, who spoke English 
fluently, had asked for the strongest 
cord available. 

The sacking, in which the corpse 
was tied, had been bought by 
Gabrielle on the Rue Montmartre. 
The pulley came from London and 
the proprietor of a small leather shop, 
which did repair work, told of com- 
ing to the apartment to put two extra 
heavy bands of iron around the 

“What are you going to put in here 
that it needs the extra guard?” he 
had asked. 

The two had looked embarrassed 
but neither answered. 

In spite of the dragnet, Gabrielle 
and Michel managed to be one move 
ahead of the detectives. 

Then the last week in January, a 
card was brought in and laid on 
Goron’s desk. It was engraved: 
“Mademoiselle Gabrielle Bompard.” 

“It must be a joke,” exclaimed 
Goron, but his curiosity won out and 
he ordered the young woman brought 

It was the gorgeous Gabrielle, 
gleaming in a satin frock under a 
sealskin cape. 

“You have been hunting for me,” 


she began, "and I have come to 
confess . . .” 

She had met and won the love of 
a good man and he insisted that 
before they marry she should clear 
her name. That was why she was 
here to tell how that terrible Eyroud 
had killed poor Gouffe. 

“He told me he had some business 
to talk over with Gouffe,” went on 
Gabrielle, rolling her brown eyes at 
Goron, “and asked me to retire to 
the other room. It was an hour later 
when he came to the door. ‘It’s over,’ 
he said. ‘Come and see.’ And there 
was poor Gouffe hanging from that 
pulley — dead !’’ 

While she wept and prayed Eyroud 
had cut down the body. He swore to 
kill her if she told, she insisted. 
Together they had taken the trunk to 
Lyons and disposed of it. Later they 
had gone on to Marseilles and thrown 
the dead man’s clothing into the 
ocean. Then they fled to London and 
the States. Now she was back and 
would testify against Eyroud. 

“And where is he now?” asked 

“He said something about going to 
Havana.” 

There was no doubt in her mind 
but that Goron had accepted her 
story, and feeling quite pleased with 
herself, Gabrielle got up to go. As 
she held out her hand, he opened a 
drawer of his desk, saying, "I have 
something for you.” 

He held out a warrant for her 
arrest. 

"It has been waiting much too long, 
madam,” said Goron as he rang for 
the guards to remove the shrieking 
woman. 

Six months later Eyroud was 
trailed through the United States 
and down into Mexico. Finally in 
Havana, detectives caught up with 
him. Both Eyroud and Bompard were 
accused of the murder of Augustin 
Gouffe and went on trial together 
in December, 1890. Gabrielle stuck to 
her story of complete innocence. 

But Eyroud, knowing he had no 
hope, told a different story. It was 
Gabrielle who had picked out Gouffe, 
a former lover, for their victim. 

Gabrielle had brought Gouffe to the 
house, lured him to the sofa which 
had been placed in front of the cur- 
tain that hid the pulley. Then 
Gabrielle sat on his lap and laugh- 
ingly wound a red-and-white silk cord 
round his neck. 

"What a pretty necktie my dress- 
ing gown cord makes for you,” she 
had said. “It becomes you very much.” 

These words were the signal for 
Eyroud to start pulling. 

The rest of the story was as 
Gabrielle had told it. 

But this was a sentimental age. It 
was hard for the jury to believe that 
one so pretty and so lovely as 
Gabrielle could plan such a diabolical 
murder. 

They stood in the prisoner's box 
together as sentence was pronounced. 
Eyroud got the death sentence, 
Gabrielle only twenty years of penal 
servitude. Eyroud shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but Gabrielle, her face livid 
with hate, turned to Eyroud and 
whispered, “At least I shall live to 
celebrate your trip to the guillotine, 
my friend!” 
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WHAT'S THE RECORD 
LENGTH FOR 


an elephant tusk? 


The longest elephant tusk of which there is authentic record 
is eleven feet five and one-half inches in length, and eighteen 
inches in circumference at its girth. This tusk and its mate, 
which is somewhat shorter, weigh together 292 lbs. They were 
taken from an elephant of the Sudan species which was shot 
a short distance from the border of Ethiopia at the beginning 
of the 19th century. 

King Menelik of Abyssinia obtained possession of the two 
tusks which, finally, by way of the London ivory market, were 
brought to the National Collection of Heads and Horns in New 
York. Single elephant tusks weighing 255 lbs. and measuring 
26 inches in circumference have been reported but these have 
not been verified. 

The longest Indian elephant tusk on record is 8 feet 9 inches 
in length. Its maximum circumference is 171 inches and it 
weighs 811 lbs. David Livingstone, the famous African missionary 
and explorer, reported that African elephants sometimes lift 
their young from the ground on their great tusks and carry 
them for a considerable distance. The average newly born calf of 
this species weighs 200 lbs. and stands about three feet high. The 
African elephant is much more savage than his Indian compatriot 
who is comparatively docile and easy to handle. 
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By HENRY CUTTMANN 


200 feet of 

TERROR 




Unbelievable monsters were seen 
by the most reliable witnesses: 
yet research has shown 
these creatures do not exist. 


rpWO hundred years ago, one ol 
Scandinavia's most revered clergy- 
men, Hans Egede, sacrificed a com- 
fortable position to go on an extremely 
dangerous mission to Greenland. He 
was a man of high principles; nobody 
who studied his life would entertain 
the thought that he could have — 
knowingly — or even unwittingly — 
lied. But he wrote a startling report 
when he returned; 

"On the 6th of July, 1734, when 
off the south coast of Greenland, a 
sea monster appeared to us, whose 
head, when raised, was on a level with 
our main-top. Its snout was long and 
sharp and it blew water almost like 
a whale; it had large, broad flippers; 
its skin was rough and uneven; in 
other respects it was as a serpent; 
and when it dived, its tail, which was 
raised in the air, appeared to be a 
whole ship’s length from its body.” 

Egede was convinced that he wrote 
the truth. Before him, authors like 
Olaus Magnus tried for various 
reasons to impress their readers with 
tales of terror. The Sea-Serpent de- 
scribed by Magnus was “200 feet in 
length and 20 feet around. Occasion- 
ally it would snap men from the deck 
of the vessel.” 

Egede abstained from such fabulous 
assertions. He SAW a monster-like 
sea-creature and described it exactly 
as HE saw it. He may have made, 
of course, an error of judgment. 

A few years after this was written, 
Erik Pontopiddan, Bishop of Bergen, 
described a number of Sea-Serpents, 
evidence about many having been 
taken on oath. He wrote: 

“Though it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact dimensions, yet all who 
have seen it are unanimous in affirm- 
ing that it appears to be 600 feet 
long; that it lies in the water in many 
folds, and there appears like so 
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many hogsheads floating in a line, at 
a considerable distance from each 
other.” 

It is a very different tale from that 
of Egede. Its 600 feet make it look 
an exactly three times taller story 
than that of Olaus Magnus. Yet 
there is a redeeming feature in 
Pontopiddan’s account; the vision of 
"so many hogsheads floating in a 
line" may give the clue to the truth. 
Pontopiddan’s “Sea-Serpent” could 
have been a line of porpoises swim- 
ming one behind the other. When 
they do so, they often rise regularly 
to take breath. This exercise could 
easily have been mistaken for a sea- 
serpent progressing by a series of 
vertical undulations. 

Pontopiddan went farther and de- 
scribed the fabulous Kraken. Kraken 
is, according to our author, “much 
like an island than an animal.” Its 
back had a "circumference of half a 
mile or more. Its arms are sometimes 
as high as the masts of a ship of 
the average size. ... If they would 
get hold of the biggest warship, it 
would go down. . . . The swimming 
isles are nothing but Krakens . . .’’ 

To the credit of Pontopiddan it 
should be said that there are no 
sworn statements in his book by 
sailors or fishermen saying, “I was 
there when our ship went aground 
on the back of a Kraken . . .” 

The year 1817 brought the Great 
American Sea-Serpent. In August of 
that year reports reached the scientific 
circles of Boston, Massachusetts, that 
a great sea-serpent was frequently 
seen both in the harbour of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and a 
short distance out in the sea. On 
the 10th of August a man in 
Gloucester Harbour could observe it 
from a distance of about 130 yards. 
The head was about a foot above the 


water. The portion of the body he 
saw was about 50 feet in length. 

The animal moved at the enormous 
speed of 20-30 miles per hour. After 
its first appearance, the monster was 
seen by ten more persons on the 12th, 
13th, 14th and 23rd of the month. 
One of the witnesses, Matthew 
Gaffney, saw it from a distance of 
ten yards and felt that he had to 
fire at it in order to prevent some- 
thing worse from happening. 

“I aimed at his head” — he said in 
his deposition— “and I think I must 
have hit hi m . . . . The monster sank 
down but reappeared at a distance 
of 100 yards and continued playing 
as before.” 

On the 6th of August, 1848, a Sea- 
Serpent showed up which was des- 
tined to become and remain the most 
famous in history. Two months after 
the event, on the 10th of October, 
1848, the London "Times” said: 

“When the Daedalus frigate, Cap- 
tain M’Quhae . . . was on her passage 
home . . . between the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, her captain and 
most of her officers and crew, at four 
o’clock . . . afternoon, saw a sea- 
serpent. The creature was twenty 
minutes in sight of the frigate . . . 
and there was about sixty feet of 
its body in a straight line on the 
surface. It is calculated that there 
must have been under water a length 
of thirty or forty feet more, by 
which it propelled itself at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour. The diameter 
of the body was about sixteen inches; 
and when it extended its jaws, which 
were full of large, jagged teeth, they 
seemed sufficiently capacious to admit 
of a tall man standing upright be- 
tween them.” 

The "Times” stood then, as it does 
now, at the top of the newspaper 
world; no wonder that the Sea- 


Serpent’s promotion from obscure 
local gazettes to the glaring publicity 
of “The Times” came as a bombshell. 
The Admiralty ordered at once an 
inquiry into the matter and thS day 
after “The Times” report Captain 
M'Quhae sent the Admiralty a reply, 
in which he repeated practically 
everything published in "The Times.” 
The combined authority of the 
navy and “The Times” was “suf- 
ficiently capacious" to spare Captain 
M’Quhae arguments like the above 
ones. His statements were treated 
with full respect by all. The only ex- 
ceptions were the professional fun- 
makers, led by the humouristic 
weekly, “Punch," still very young and 
very daring at that time. The 
scientific world took the description 
of Captain M’Quhae at its face value 
and the discussion — a lively one — 
which followed, concerned only the 
interpretation of what were regarded 
as unquestionable facts. 

The questionable aspects of the 
argument ... and they coniprfced 
98 percent of the stones, lent them- 
selves very well to the whimsical 


“Punch” came out with a “serpent 
suit”, presumably to be worn by 
M’Quhae adherents: a fanciful 

creation belted at the waist by a 
dried specimen of the serpent itself. 

Not far behind these whimsies came 
fashion itself, taking advantage of the 
human capacity for novelties and 
oddities. 

Serpent canes, carved in replica of 
the hidden monster of the depths, 
overnight became a gentleman’s 


ANCIENT CEREMONY SAVED 


For over one thousand and sixty-nine years 
citv of Ripon in Yorkshire has had an official called a ‘Wakeman, 
whose d$y “ is to sound his horn at the four corners of the 
market square and outside the mayor’s house at nine o clock 
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Christmas Day and Mayor’s Sunday. 
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hesitated to apply for such a 10 b. 
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The Bison dty lathers came to the 
_ ciiP-ht change in tradition was unavoidable, and they aecioea 

having 1< flrst satisfied the committee that they ^ atdi the 
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made many years ago, was unbroken. 


accessoiy. 

L a di es, not to be outdone, wore 
haircombs and ornaments in sinuous 
shapes and affected piled coiffures 
said to represent the devil of the 
deep. 

The lighter side of the sea serpent 
craze illustrated with what little 
regard the general public held Cap- 


tain M’Quhae’s extravagant claims. 
But men of learning continued to 
puzzle over the evidence. 

Foremost among the scientists who 
tried to find the correct interpreta- 
tions were K Newman, Editor of the 
“Zoologist," and Britain’s most 
eminent naturalist. Professor Richard 


the monster was a surviving specimen 
long-necked plesiosaurlan 


reptile. 

Professor Owen came to the con- 
clusion that Captain M’Quhae’s “Sea- 
nt” was actually a great seal, 
a-elephant which must have 


a sea-elepnant, wmcu uiuav 

been accidentally carried from its 


eminent naturalist. Professor Richard been accidentally cameo ‘ — - --- 
Owen. Editor Newman suggested that Antarctic natural domain by a float- 
u " hig iceberg. The poor creature, hav- 




ROBOT "BRAIN” KNOWS 

ITS LANGUAGES 


C'est une example d’une traduction faite par la 
7 ThP sentence in French had been typed out 
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computation of Birkbeck College, London. 

“It’s all a matter of mathematics,” said Dr. A. D. 
of the laboratory. He predicted a future for such machines in 
translating news from cable and radio messages, for editorial 
or in translating speeches at international conferences. 

The present machine is a large valve-studded panel with 
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ing lost its last piece of iceberg by 
melting, would naturally urge its way 
steadily southwards, back to its home, 
as M’Quhae’s Sea-Serpent was said to 
have been doing. 

In 1858, a Captain F. Smith, of 
the ship “Pekin,” had at the same 
spot exactly the same experience as 
Captain M’Quhae. He had seen, at 
a distance of about half-a-mile, a 
creature which was declared by all 
hands to be the great Sea-Serpent 
but proved to be a piece of gigantic 


“I have no doubt”— he says in his 
report— “that the great Sea-Serpent 
seen from the ’Daedalus’ was a piece 


of the same weed. 

The sea- weed theory looks the 
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most tempting of all the explanations 
brought forward, mainly because it is 
so unscientific. However, it looks not 
quite fair to Captain M’Quhae to 
compare visions of an image appear- 
ing a distance of 500-1,000 yards with 
something he states to have seen 
from the closest of quarters. The 
facts, however, remain, that masses of 
sea-weed, in deceptive shapes, are 
floating around St. Helena far more 
frequently than either pre-histonc 
reptiles or home-sick sea-elephants. 
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A "First 
in Racing 

The punters stuck their necks 
out to make fun of Mel- 
bourne's first race meeting. 



J^ESS than three years before, Bat- 
man had sailed the Rebecca into 
port Phillip Bay, and already the 
village possessed 500 inhabitants. 

For the settlers, days were short, 
but nights were long, and when they 
gathered at Fawkner’s Tavern to 
read Fawkner’s Advertiser over a pint 
of beer, it was natural that they 
should discuss means by which their 
lives could be made brighter. 

It was just as natural that some- 
one should suggest a race meeting, 
for which the only essentials were 
horses and men. 

The Port Phillip Turf Club was 
formed by those men who frequented 
Fawkner's Tavern. A committee im- 
mediately arranged details for the 
first meeting to be held on March 7, 
followed by another the next day. 

The programme of races was: 

FIRST DAY: Town Plate of 25 
sovs.: Entrance £1; to be run over 
two miles. Three-year-olds, 8st. 61bs.; 
four-year-olds, 9st.; five-year-olds, 
9st. 61bs. 

Ladies’ Purse of 20 sovs.: Entrance 
£1 ; to be nm over a mile and a 
distance. Three-year-olds, 9st. 121bs.; 
four-year-olds, lOst. 51bs.; five-year- 
olds, list. lOlbs.; six-year-olds, and 
aged, 12st. To be run in heats. 

SECOND DAY: Hunter Stakes of 
15 sovs.: Gentlemen riders; to be nm 
over 1 mile and a distance, with 5 
leaps of 4ft.; catch weights. 

Beaten Horses’ Stake of 10 sovs.: 

The course was a rough bush track, 
extending from Batman’s Hill (where 
Spencer Street Station now stands) 
across a muddy flat to the rising 
slopes of Hotham Hill (now North 
Melbourne) . 

The weather was kind to the enter- 
tainment-hungry citizenry, and the 
bushmen and their families came to 
the rendezvous in a carnival spirit. 
The men, wearing blue shirts, cordu- 
roy trousers, and cabbage-tree hats, 
gathered with enthusiasm around the 
drinking booths; children played 
happily and dangerously on the track 
itself; and on the cool slopes, women 
spread the contents of lunch baskets 
in picnic array. 

The excuse for merry making— 
which was the actual racing — does 
not appear to have played a really 
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important part in the day’s activities, 
and its chief historical significance 
is that the Town Plate of 25 sovs. 
was the forerunner of the Melbourne 
Cup. And as a further historical— 
and nostalgic — note, it is recorded 
that the small cart which served as 
bar, dispensed rum, brandy, ginger 
beer, bottled porter, and Jamaica 
cognac. 

The most currently-noteworthy fea- 
ture of the meeting, evidently, was 
the contest which closed the enter- 
tainment of the first day: a collar- 
grinning contest. 

The rules were simple, and were 
adapted from an earlier English ver- 
sion of the pastime. Competitors 
merely placed their heads through a 
horse-collar and grinned, and the 
man whose facial contortions were 
adjudged to be most spectacular 
and/or horrible, won the prize. 

A ticket of leave man, “Big Mick,” 
was appointed master of ceremonies, 
and the five competitors paraded so 
that the spectators might view them. 


Immediately, one named Thomas 
Curnew was installed as public fancy. 
A carpenter of about 50, his sparse 
hair was cropped close, and was so 
red as to make him appear as 
though he wore a scarlet skull cap. 
His spheroid mouth was slightly 
twisted, and the grin he gave by way 
of preliminary displayed an enormous 
set of tusk-like teeth. 

“Big Mick” wished him luck— 
which, obviously, he didn’t need— 
and the contest started. 

His elevation to the favourite’s 
place was indeed justified. Although 
the others tried half-heartedly to 
overcome his initial start, they were 
hopelessly beaten. In fact, one com- 
petitor was overheard to remark that 
if he thought for an instant he could 
defeat Curnew, he would take im- 
mediately to the bush, thereby plac- 
ing an apt distance between himself 
and ordinary people. 

So ended Melbourne’s first race 
meeting— and its first and only re- 
corded “collar-grinning contest.” 
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WHICH IS LARGER... 
CANADA OR 
THE UNITED STATES? 

The Dominion of Canada has a greater area than continental 
United States; and the British North America, including Canada, 
Newfoundland and Labrador, has a greater area than the United 
States proper and all its noncontiguous territory, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, etc. The area of the 
United States proper is about 3,026,665 square miles. Thus the 
Dominion of Canada has a greater area than the combined 
area of the United States proper and Alaska, which is about 
3,617,675 square miles. Newfoundland and that part of Labrador 
attached to it have an area of 162,435 square miles, making the 
total area of British North America 3,892,100 square miles. The 
gross land and water area of the United States and of all its 
territories and possessions is 3,738,370 square miles. 
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By E. M. PRATT 



rozen stowaway 



rpHE P. and O. liner, "Rawalpindi” 
lay enormously alongside the 
wharf at Marseilles. A notice on her 
main gangway announced she was 
due to sail at 4 p.m. that day for 
Port Said. 

I, flat broke and hungry, was 
! longing to get home to Australia. 

Babbling French wharfies were 
carrying cases of fruit along a lower 
gangway which led to an opeaing in 
the ship’s side. Turning my peaked 
cap back to front and tying a hand- 
kerchief around my neck for disguise, 
I seized a case. 

Aboard! Just like that. 

At the bottom of some steps a 
massive door confronted me. Then 
footsteps sounded from up the steps. 
I crouched in a shadowy comer. A 
tall heavily built man wearing a long 
blue smock descended and went to 
that door. He had only to turn his 
head to see me, but he concentrated 
on unscrewing various gadgets until 
the big door swung open — it was 
about a foot thick, lined with silvery 

He switched on some lights and 
went in. As the sound of his foot- 
steps went further, I followed. A 
tunnel-shaped compartment stretch- 
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ed away, dimly lit at intervals, into 
this great ship's interior. Bags, boxes 
and barrels were stacked along its 
walls. Meat hung on hooks. It felt 
cold. 

His footsteps began to return, so 
I slipped behind some boxes, seeing 
his feet walk past me. The door clos- 
ed. Then the lights went out. Silence. 

Huddled there, not moving, lost in 
dreams of sunny Australia and of a 
French girl I loved in Marseilles, an 
increasing coldness came. 

Gradually I became aware that my 
back was against iced pipes and, on 
further reflection, realised that this 
was the ship's freezing chamber. Body 
heat decreased as the hours went on. 

A terrible torpor, a daze of dis- 
comfort made any effort, or even 
thought, more and more difficult. 

Only pain is real, somebody said. 
It became my sole reality now — an 
ever present pain. Grimacing madly, 
contorting my mouth ' to its fullest 
extent, frost crackled on stiffened 
cheeks. Nostrils clogged with little 
lumps of ice. Stupidly I made no 
other but facial movements in that 
dreadful inertia of body and mind, 
not since long ago when an attempt 
to roll a smoke had failed hopelessly. 


Sense of time disappeared in that 
utter dark and cold; but a shadowy 
measuring of events remained in 
noting the advance of numbness from 
feet and hands. Legs became quite 
dead up to the knees and on up to 
the thighs and then crept up around 
hips to the waist, leaving retreated 
life in the stomach still warm enough 
to feel itself. 

Another phase set in. Finely- 
pointed daggers like icicles seemed to 
be driving ever so slowly but surely 
inwards to stomach and heart. My 
vitals were now being assailed and 
overcome. But the agony was queerly 
and inevitably acceptable. 

“Now or never!” I managed to 
think. “Move or you die!” 

So, with uttermost reluctance, I 
began to move. It took a long time 
— almost all the time there was left 
in the world. But, at last, these 
frantic upheavals of will shifted my 
inert flesh sufficiently for it to fall 
forward from ' seated position with 
knees drawn up under chin and arms 
wrapped around legs. 

I got my knees apart and toppled 
over to bang my frozen face on the 
floor in front of me. Legs and arms 
stayed awkwardly stiffened in a frog- 


like attitude for some time while I 
squirmed. 

In the end I actually got my legs 
straight and after many unsuccessful 
attempts, stood up. ... I hopped, 
skipped and jumped delightedly, 
albeit desperately, shadow-sparred, 
punched wildly at darkness and hit a 
lot of things harder than myself. I 
talked and shouted and sang a few 

“xhe rest was easy. Walking blunder- 
ingly up and down for what turned 
out to be a few more hours, a most 
wonderful sight presented itself as 
a sort of miracle of delight. It was 
a tubful of frozen fish, gleaming and 
glowing phosphorescently in that 
Stygian gloom. 

Finally the big bloke in the blue 
smock came back, accompanied by 
black-faced coolies. When the light 
went on from outside and the great 
door swung open and they entered, 

I bustled forward, grinned hugely and 
pushed out past them. 

The outer air received me like a 
benediction. Its warmth wrapped it- 
self all around me from top to toe, 
a blessed welcome back to living 
things. It entered into me through 
and through. I strode forward and 
felt the hot blood surging up and 
down all over my body. 

It was better than the best mom- 
ents of drunkenness could ever be. I 
wanted to run just as fast as feet 
could pound the ground and lift me 
along. I wanted to yell. Instead, mind 
reverted to need of caution. 
“Kerroist!” I heard behind. 

Along alleyways I wandered, trying 
to check my stride. “Ship’s not mov- 
ing,” I thought. “Watch your step.” 
Into a well-lit compartment I 
stepped and stood staring. Rows and 
rows of all sorts of bottles stood on 
shelves and a lot more were stacked 
on their sides in bins. Vintage wines, 
those. I could see the years of 


Putting Teeth Into It 

Few iokes about Scotsmen omit mention of Aberdeen, and 
or, Tta-Su. side tUs city IS lamed lor .to 

granite and its fish industries. Less well known i is ^the fact that 
it a large contribution to the worlds supply of an article 

nutfhM been in use from the most ancient times-the comb. 
C J Thornm sales manager of an Aberdeen factory that esparto 
combs allover the world, said that the firm began makmg 
“mbs about a hundred and forty-five years ago, and for the 
first hundred years or so, the only material used was horn. In 
toose daysback-scratchers, snuff mulls, toddy ladles, scoops, shoe 
horns nests of tumblers and all sorts of egg spoons, medicine 
spoons, and, of course, porridge spoons were regular products. 

There is still a great demand for horn porridge spoons, he 
said and lastyear a retired Canadian farmer who himself 
the factory as a lad, had visited ttem to 
obtain a supply to take back to Canada for, as he sard, ‘porridge 
disnae taste the same without a horn spoon. 

Wonders of craftsmanship went into those old c»mbs, which 
won awards in places as far apart as Chicago and Vienna There 
were sometimes as many as fifty or sixty teeth to the inch 
and 6 each had to be sawn individually. But great changes came 
in 1828 when Mr. Lynn invented a twin cutting machine which 
made it possible to manufacture two combs from o? the 
of horn — the spaces cut from the first bemg the teeth of the 
second. 

A few people still ask for hand-made combs, and the demand 
is bv no means completely standardised. Singhalese customers, for 
instance, must have a multi-purpose three-sided comb wMe West 
Africans insist on a large heavy comb with thick, wide-spaced 
teeth. In fact, the firm has several hundred different models. 


“Because I’m second steward on 
this ’ere bloody ship. An’ you . . . 

be the look of you ... are a 

stow-away!” 

“Okay brother!" I grinned back. “I 
don’t really need a drink. I’m going 
away.” 

“Are yer? Well git ashore before 
she sails. Don’t say I told yer. I’m 
gettin’ drinks up fer dinner fer the 

“S5 °£° saato; “S 

= = ercount uv the overland mail. On yer 


bottling chalked on those prone 
brews. Amontillado 1913. Xere 1918. 

"Man!" I said aloud. “A drink to 
celebrate!” 

“Not ’ere you won’t,” said a voice 
behind me. 

“Why not?” 


1 AND so, road-hogs who is 

I THE WORST DRIVER? 

wmm 

I 7rom 41 to 53 Over the age of 55, however, men have fewer 
5 accidents, on a mileage basis. 

§ 24 constitute the chief offenders. 
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ercount uv the overland mail. On yer 
way! Foller this alley-way, go up the 
first companionway and on dahn the 
gangway.” 

I started off as he directed then 
turned off and went down a com- 
panionway. Soon I looked through a 
doorway and saw engineers far be- 
low, dressed in white overalls, tend- 
ing the engines. A steel ladder led 
down to them and it also led up- 
wards — upwards to a dim lonely- 
looking place. I went up. 

A spacious oval-shaped sort of 
platform spread from the top of that 
ladder. It felt hot. But it was nicely 
isolated and quite a pleasant change 
after the freezing chamber ... at 
first. 

Circular walls of steel arose around, 
about 30 feet in diameter, and over 
twice as high, to enclose a patch of 
night sky in which stars were shin- 
ing. At one point a perpendicular 
ladder went up right to the great 
rim encircling those stars. I climbed 
it. Peering over the edge, I saw the 
“Rawalpindi” extended hugely below, 
still alongside the wharf. Beyond lay 
the bright lights of Marseilles. 

Sitting on those steel plates quickly 
became much too hot. All my clothes 
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MIRROR, MIRROR, TELL ME TRUE 

Whether an Englishman has travelled or not, he is usually 
prepared to describe a typical German, Frenc hm a n , Italian and 
so on, and the people of Europe have equally firm — and possibly 
equally unfounded — ideas about what constitutes a typical 
Englishman. Naomi Shepherd, who has travelled a good deal, 
described the Englishman’s reputation abroad in a talk recently 
broadcast by the BBC. 

“He is supposed to be phlegmatic and eccentric,” she said, 
"generous and mean; a creature who breathes in constant fog 
from the day of his birth and drinks more whisky than he can 
bottle.” 

The Englishman abroad apparently never contradicts legends 
about himself, and his habit of understatement about things 
which he really enjoys has given him the reputation of being 
notoriously hard to please. Tourists of most nationalities react 
with gasps of admiration to the magnificence of Sienna Cathedral, 
where the pillars, grouped asymetrically, give the impression of 
trees in a forest. 

Of this, an Englishman merely murmured: “Yes, but rather 
a surfeit, don’t you think?” 

Equally damping must have been the comment of an 
English guest whose American host was driving him through 
Connecticut in the autumn, when the leaves were turning to a 
glory of blazing colours; “Don’t you think it’s just a bit vulgar?” 

Though there may be some basis for the belief that the 
Englishman is unexcitable, there is another side to the picture. 
“In spite of being hard to rouse,” said Miss Shepherd, “he is also 
supposed to be a sort of gay deceiver, perfidious and insidious, 
and this accounts for his reputation with foreign women. It’s 
sad to think that, in spite of the invasion of hitch-hikers with 
friendly, undefended knees, who swarm into Europe each year, 
the typical Englishman is thought of like the advertisement for 
a hand-woven tie I saw in a French shop window ‘Tres chic, 
tres sport, presque cad’.” 


came off, one by one, to make a 
cushion. The hours went on and on, 
through the night until morning. 
Then they went on and on again. 

Sweat poured out of me at the 
start, soaking the cushion. But soon 
I got dryer and dryer. Especially when 
the ship's engines began throbbing 
far below me and sending up waves 
of heat. 

This was one of the ship's two 
funnels, the after one which venti- 
lated her engine room, whereas the 
forward one ventilated the stoke- 
hold and would have been too hot 
for any living creature. 

I put on my shoes to walk about on 
the hot decking plates. A steel door 
fitted tightly into the curve of the 
funnel and opened presumably onto 
a deck outside. But it was shut hard, 
clamped somehow from the other 
side. However it allowed a wispily thin 
draught of cooler air to come through. 
Over and over again I went there 
and put my mouth, my nose and my 
burning eyes to it. 

Some precious drops of moisture 
somehow sweated through the funnel 
wall in one place. I licked and licked, 
waited for more to come, then licked 
again. 

When, finally, things whizzed any- 
way, up and down, and down seemed 
to be up, so that a torpor-striking 
illusion came of falling into abysmal 
depths of bright blue — then I de- 
cided to get out of it. That dizziness 
had spun me and thrown me too 
many times on the hard hot deck. 

Leaving all my clothes except the 
shoes, I crawled and slithered with 
great care and greater fear all the 
way down the descending steel ladder 
until I came to the original entrance 
door. 

Sweet coolness lifted me in heaven- 
ly relief. Staggering along an alley- 
way, a recess-like place contained a 
pump. Fresh water! An enamel mug 
hung on it. I fought to drink slowly 
in emptying seven mugfuls. I could 


feel it soaking sweetly right down to 
my toenails, to the tips of my ears — 
everywhere. 

And there, stuck on top of the 
pump, was an orange. I grabbed it 
and hurried back to my hiding place. 

Without pausing to think how long 
that orange would have to sustain 
me, I started tearing off the peel 


with my fingernails. 

Only then did I realise that the 
orange wasn’t the only item of that 
colour: I was orange, or at least, I 
was daubed with great blotches of it. 
I touched it . . sure thing, it was 
wet! Paint, and I was caked with it 
and didn’t know! 

“Be th’ livin’ Jehosophat — there he 
is!” 

That harsh voice broke in on my 
reverie. It was the ship’s bosun, with 
one of the engineers, who came up 
my ladder and stared at me. 

"I told you there was fresh red 
paint up here,” said the engineer, 
"and that’s how he got all smeared 
with it.” 

"Tearin’ around th’ — ship! Naked 
as a maggot! Smuthurred in — red 
paint an’ black grease ! Be th’ holy — ” 

“Get dressed and come down and 
see the captain.” 

To reach the captain we had to 
walk along the promenade deck, in 
single file, engineer ahead of me and 
bosun behind. First class passengers 
lounged about sipping drinks before 
dinner, women in elegant gowns, and 
men in stiff shirts. They stared 
amazed at our processsion. 

I was too dazed to understand what 
the captain said — a nice little man, 
he seemed. The crew fed me well 
during the 6-day voyage to Port Said. 
An Australian jockey on board raised 
subscriptions of quite a few pounds 
for me. Another Australian named 
Robb gave me a lot of silk underwear 
aftd monogrammed shirts. 

A week’s gaol in Port Said and I 
was on my way again as a stoker in 
the Orient liner “Osterly.” 


PROUD HISTORY 


OF A FLAG 


The Danish flag, consisting of a large white cross on a red n 

field, is the oldest unchanged national flag in existence. About K 

1218 A.D. King Valdemar II of Denmark led a crusade against X 

the pagans who were continually attacking his colonies on the k 

Baltic. The Danes were surprised in their camp at Lindanissa 8 

near what is now Revel in Estonia, and only the personal O 

exertions of the king himself saved them from disaster. According O 

to a legend, a red banner bearing a white cross appeared in the a 

sky at the most critical moment of the battle. This was taken by N 

Valdemar as an answer to his prayers and a promise of aid from K 

heaven. After routing the enemy the king adopted the banner as X 

the standard of the Danes and called it Dannebrog, literally 8 

meaning “Dane’s cloth.” N 
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Mr. Splitfoot played the bones! 


By H. B. CRAIG 

Spines tingled when 
joints cracked in the 
strangest game ever 
played by little girls! 



Tf'XCEPT that they wore folderols 
which made them appear like 
ludicrous parodies of the girls in 
grandmother’s 'family album, Mar- 
garet and Katie Pox were everyday, 
normal children. 

And you can’t even hold their 
pantaloons against them, for the girls 
were products of the 1800’s when such 
attire created only casual and favour- 
able attention. 

Margaret was 15, Katie 12, and 
they lived with their parents in a 
small cottage in the lazy American 
village of Arcadia. One night, after 
the children had retired, a series of 
loud percussive knocks came from 
their bedroom. Their parents, hearing 
the noise, hurried into them; the 
noises continued, and one little girl, 
unaware of the psychic importance 
of the occurrence, said in the strange 
idiom of the day: 

“Why! Mr. Splitfoot, I do declare!” 

The raps answered enthusiastically. 

Their father, somewhat amazed — 
and perhaps a little proud that his 
humble cottage had been chosen for 
the psychic event — called to the 
neighbours, that they might observe 
the phenomenon. 

One — a Mr. Driesler — commenced 
to carry on an animated conversation 
with the Influence, which replied by 
rapping when answering a question 
affirmatively, remaining silent for a 
negative answer. 

By these means, the gathering 
learnt that a former tenant of the 
house had murdered a pedlar for his 
money; by the process of Driesler 
calling the names of previous tenants, 
the name of the murderer was dis- 

Small though the village of Arcadia 
was, the news of the phenomenon 
spread to the cities, and finally, 
Margaret and Katie were subjected 
to a test by two eminent scientists. 

It was discovered that when the 
girls sat with their legs outstretched, 
the “come-on” remarks got no answer; 
but when the girls sat upright, the 
Influence responded magnificently. 
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The occurrence, said the scientists, 
was inexplicable. 

It remained inexplicable until Katie 
Fox confessed that she had achieved 
the phenomenon by cracking her 
knee and toe joints — a little trick 
which, in common with her sister, 
she had systematically cultivated. 

It was just that their initiative 
should not go unrewarded: the two 
girls toured the country giving 
demonstrations, and eventually made 
very successful marriages. 

Spiritualism has come a long way 
since the days of Margaret and Katie 
Fox, but no less than in their day, 
the subject opens the way to argu- 

The man who started it all— or at 


least the man who gave the argument 
its early impetus — was a young 
Austrian medical student, Franz 
Mesmer, born in 1733. 

Earlier, Dr. John Dee (bom 1537) 
had amazed his contemporaries by his 
predilection for communicating with 
his guardian spirits, but his audience 
was always too exclusive to excite 
the world to wonder. 

Mesmer, in taking his medical de- 
gree in 1766, chose, as his graduation 
dissertation, the subject: “Influence 
of the Planets on the Human Body,” 
contending that there is a mutual 
influence between celestial bodies, the 
earth, and animated bodies. 

(Continued on page 48) 


IT S CRAZY, BUT 

WHAT IS A CRANK? 


"Crank” in the sense of a person possesssed of a peculiar 
mental twist or with eccentric and freakish notions relative to 
a particular subject seems to be of American origin. It is probably 
a “backformation” from "cranky,” an old English word meaning 
capricious, wayward in temper, peculiar or crazy. The primary 
notion conveyed by the old word “crank” is “bent,” “crooked," 
“twisted.” In connection with machinery and mechanics, the 
term has long been applied to an arm keyed at right angles 
to the end of a shaft, by which motion is imparted or received 
from it. 

As early as the sixteenth century, “crank” was applied to a 
twist or fanciful turn of speech. By 1848 it was being used to 
signify any eccentric motion or action. But “crank” now used 
to describe a person with an obsession apparently did not come 
into general use for 20 years after the American Civil War. 

The term was popularised in 1881 by the assassin of President 
Garfield, Charles Guiteau, who employed the word frequently in 
connection with himself and others. When newspaper reporters 
visted Guiteau in his cell he told them that he was a “crank.” 
The word rapidly became colloquial English. 
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KEEP YOUR MAN 



What to do when that spruced-up Romeo gets down-at-heel By M. PETIT 

is a wife's problem. She is likely the cause of his deterioration. 


"TT'EEP yourself neat, tidy and 
• LX_ attractive, so that when your 
husband comes home from work, 
tired, and perhaps dispirited, he will 
find a mental, as well as physical, 
stimulus in your appearance," the 
clergyman advised the young bride. 

The girl’s pretty face lit up — 
obviously she could visualise herself 
dressed up smartly, complete with 
make-up, waiting for her man’s ar- 
rival. A normal, healthy woman with 
a reasonable dosage of vanity, needs 
little encouragement to keep herself 
attractive. 

But when she listened to that 
piece of sound advice and made a 
whispered promise that she would 
endeavour to do so, did she take the 
conclusion further by determining to 
keep her man attractive, too? 

The chances are that she didn’t. 

The general attitude of our society 
is that a wife must remain attractive 
all the time (this is an absolute obli- 
gation) but husbands can “go to the 
dogs”. They are considered not as an 
attraction but as a utility; they spon- 
sor the marriage and, therefore, must 
be the attracted and not the attrac- 
tive. 

A man with lazy habits probably 
consents to this outlook. Others, lack- 
ing their mate’s encouragement, will 
gradually get out of the habit of 
caring about themselves. 

There are, of course, different 
stages of manly unattractiveness. 
There are wives who want their hus- 
bands to look attractive when they go 
out together but care little of their 
appearance when they go out alone 
or stay at home. “If he’s clean 
enough, he’s good enough”, is a 
popular attitude. 

These woman may worry about the 
slightest blemish on their skin, dread 
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body odour, but by tolerating these 
very shortcomings in their husbands 
they actually encourage physical 
deterioration. 

During the courting stage the man 
in search of a partner, or having 
found but not yet secured one, tries 
to dress and appear in accordance 
with his mate’s standards. 

After he has secured her the incen- 
tive to conquer by being attractive 
ceases to exist. The problem of how 
to keep his wife seldom occurs to him. 
To maintain the status quo of mar- 
riage, he thinks, is a woman’s respon- 
sibility. 

The “charmer’s role”, he believes, is 
essentially feminine. He sees him- 
self as the coveted prize. The accent 
is no longer on the woman, who must 
be attained, but on himself, who must 
be retained. So why should he take 
especial care of himself, unless cir- 
cumstances force h i m to do so? 

Although he might go around in 
old working togs at home, unshaven 
and unbathed, and, of all things, his 
teeth missing, he demands a compar- 
able standard of grooming from his 
wife as she had at the time of their 
courtship. 

If she relinquishes her standards, 
quite often the man spruces himself 
up and goes out to look for another, 
more attractive mate. 

Some men’s change-about does not 
stop at the deterioration (through 
sheer neglect) of physical appear- 
ance. It goes further and deeper, in- 
volving both thoughts and behaviour. 

The special care centred on a girl- 
friend or fiancee may fizzle out after 
the first few weeks of married life. 
Sometimes compliments and courtesy 
cease on the wedding day; the hus- 
band loses his desire for romantic 
appeal. 


A glorious relations h ip becomes a 
mere existence of two people together. 
The exuberant pleasure of discussion 
and chatting, which aimed at "giv- 
ing oneself to the other” verbally, is 
narrowed to the sheer necessities of 
urgent or idle talk. The husband, a 
newspaper in front of his face at the 
table, and the wife on the other side 
of the flimsy but impenetrable bar- 
rier, is, in many homes, not a car- 
toonist’s joke, but sad reality. 

But is it the husband’s fault that 
his appearance, as well as his mental 
attitude, have deteriorated? Often 
the blame lies with the woman for 
allowing her husband to become an 
uninteresting and unattractive bread- 
winner. 

One might argue the point: “Why 
blame the wife? If the man had any 
character, surely he would have re- 
tained the attractive qualities he 
exhibited before his marriage.” 

No doubt there are m i l lions of men 
who will not change for the worse, 
whether their wives are constructive, 
indifferent or downright devastating 
in wedlock. But there are just as 
many unable to keep on an even 
keel, because from their very child- 
hood it was drummed into their ears 
that "a man’s appearance is of no 
consequence”. 

This attitude begins in the cradle 
where the ugliness of the male infant 
is dismissed by the lighthearted and 
most reassuring observation that 
strength and brains are what he 
really needs; beauty is essential only 
to a female. This conclusion goes 
further when enthusiasts scrutinise a 
baby, and declare regardless of sex, 
that "it must be a girl, because he is 
too pretty for a boy”. 

The male child in his formative 
years of adolescence, when his char- 




acter is moulded into its final cast, 
if good-looking or well-cared-for, 
more often than not creates resent- 
ment amongst his friends. “Pretty 
boys” are scorned. A man who dares 
to use deodorants, is concerned about 
his hair, is considered effeminate or 
worse. Alas, women normally prefer 
the good-looking and well-looked- 
after male, therefore, men must take 
better care of themselves until they 
have secured their mates. 

Having achieved that object, they 
are able to give free passage to their 
pent-up resentments and yield to the 
intimidation exercised on them 
throughout the years, discarding 
appearance as much as their social 
obligations will allow. 

How often have you seen that ill- 
assorted couple, Mrs. Smart and Mr. 
Dowdy? 

Mrs. Smart is attractive, very well 
dressed. Mr. Dowdy wears a thread- 
bare suit, his shoes are down at heel. 
You probably wonder what these two 
so different people have in common. 
The answer is simple — only in ap- 
pearance do they belong to different 
social and economic levels. In reality, 
they bear the same name and are 
married to each other. You have only 
to look at the way some couples dress 
and this will tell you the whole story 
of their marriage without asking 
them a single question. 

Usually by common consent, the 
woman’s argument that a man’s suit 


is so much more expensive than those 
she could buy or make for herself, is 
accepted. Household gadgets, nick- 
knacks, or the children’s clothing 
will also take preference over the 
breadwinner’s requirements. Some 
men will wear their suits until they 
fall to pieces while wives discard good 
frocks to satisfy fashion’s latest 
trends. 

The result of this unequal appear- 
ance is that a man, sooner or later, 


develops a subconscious inferiority 
complex, reacting by drinking on his 
way home from work, or developing 
an interest in other women. What 
else can he do, when the praising and 
encouraging girlfriend has become a 
wife who belittles him, if only in 

appearance? 

Normally the woman is the inspira- 
tion in the couple’s relationship and 

(Continued on page 47) 


CAN YOU READ CHARACTER 
BY BUMPS ON THE HEAD? 

The belief that you can determine character by the bumps 
on the skull is as ancient as it is untrue. Some of the world’s 
greatest geniuses have had small brains and some of the 
more notable numbskulls have had large ones. Similarly the 
terms “high" and “low brow” and “the bumps of knowledge are 
based on the ancient superstition that a man’s skull covers his 
brain like a sheath and bulges where the brain bulges. Nothing 
could be more false. It may be a comforting thought that our 
peculiar cranial protrusions are evidence of excessive grey matter 
... but the theory is as lying as anything that Ananias ever 
thought up. 
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By LESTER WAY 



Ever played 
a joke like 

THIS?- 


There is only a hairline between 
a funny situation and tragedy. 
Don't overplay your hand. 


j^MBULANCES scream, doctors run, 
insurance companies pay, and 
relatives mourn, as the outcome of 
some ill-advised practical jokes. 

Tin-owing half a bottle of kerosene 
into an Empire Day bonfire was great 
fun, and the explosion was better 
than a hunger — but the splinters of 
glass in a boy’s face took the keen 
edge off the fun. Loading the empty 
shotgun with blanks and pointing it 
at a friend might have been a laugh, 
but the fellow who did it didn’t know 
blanks from the real thing — it might 
have been murder; but as it was the 
other fellow only lost three fingers 
of the right hand. 
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IS HARD EXERCISE . . . 

good for middle age? 

No Much as it may distress health-faddists, it isn’t. 
Middle-aged and old people must keep their mthinthe 

dwindling capacity of their hearts and blood-circulation. Then 
tissues could do with more oxygen; but to get it by really 
vigorous exercise is more than their frames can .stand. 

Is there any way out of this dilemma? Well, The British 
Medical Journal” suggests one. Take exercise in y°urbath, 
is its advice. After all, a man weighing ten stone weighs only 
101b. when immersed in water. This is why muscular movements 
under water use up much less energy and involves much less 
strain on the pumping and circulation system. 

Experiments have shown that exercises in a bath can ieaa 
to iust as high a consumption of oxygen as vigorous exercises 
on the road. On the road, however, (particularly m the case of 
older people), the blood rises; the pulse quickens a good deal; 
on the other hand, exercises in the bath can mean just as great 
an increased consumption of oxygen, with only a siight increase 
in pulse rate and no rise in the blood pressure. Indeed the blood 
pressure may fall. 


A lot of discretion is necessary to 
play a good safe joke. It’s no use 
saying, “Don't do it.” Apart from 
the fact that there are good safe 
jokes, no amount of warning would 
stop practical joking, for up to a 
point all men are practical jokers. 

In Canada, we specialised in prac- 
tical jokes on newly-arrived English- 
men. Most Englishmen who came to 
Canada in those days intended to 
make a quick fortune, and then re- 
turn “home”; so we supplied them 
with ingenious suggestions. To the 
best of my knowledge, we originated 
the cat-and-rat-farm joke— but they 
were musk-rats, and the cats had to 
be black. 

A musk-rat’s pelt was worth two 
dollars; a black cat’s fur was worth 
about the same; so it was possible to 
paint a glowing picture of the sudden 
wealth to be gained by breeding musk- 
rats, skinning them, and feeding the 
carcases to the cats; then s kinnin g 
the cats, and keeping the rats alive 
on their remai n s. Some of our victims 
tried to form syndicates, and to lease 
land, for the project. One actually 
bought three dozen cats before he 
found out that everyone was laugh- 
ing at him. 

When that joke wore thin, we told 
new arrivals about the precious, soft 
fur that protected Canadian frogs 
from the extreme cold. There was a 
fortune to be made trapping frogs 
for their fur, we explained, but 
Canadian trappers despised all ani- 
mals smaller than silver fox. When 
a dupe went into an Edmonton store 
to buy frog traps, the storekeeper 
usually kept a straight face, and 
regretted that he was “just out of 
stock.” 

Those things must be funny, be- 
cause you can’t help laughing; but, 
what makes them funny? 

You take advantage of the in- 
experience, the ignorance, or the 
simplicity of your victim. You win 
his confidence, and then you use it 
to hurt him, to make him look ridi- 
culous. Everyone laughs at him. 


Everyone enjoys it except the object 
of the joke. What about him? How 
does it feel to know that you are 
the butt of scorn and ridicule? Few 
experiences are more painful than 
that; the source of our laughter is 
another's mental suffering. 

Of course, there are practical jokes 
in which no ridicule or discomfort 
are involved— merely surprise and 
momentary confusion. 

There was the joke played by the 
“abhorrent widow” on Casanova. She 
was abhorrent to him because, while 
Casanova was bent on seducing her 
beautiful niece, the widow was deter- 
mined to sample the great lover’s 
famous ardour herself; and she suc- 


ceeded. On the widow’s advice, the 
girl consented to receive Casanova 
in the dead of night on condition that 
he bring no light, and that they keep 
perfectly silent. The widow then ex- 
changed rooms with the girl and 
Casanova, under the impression that 
he held the lovely maiden in his 
arms, rose to his usual heights of 
virility. He flew into a rage when a 
grey dawn revealed the trick, but he 
got over it, and laughed heartily. 

The richest laughter comes from 
jokes perpetrated on a whole com- 
munity, or on a social set. Not long 
ago, a humourist placed a “Closed for 
Repairs” notice at the northern end 
of the Victoria Bridge over the Bris- 
bane River. Seeing it, a traffic police- 
man took up his stand there, and 
gravely directed all traffic to Grey 
Street. He did it for half a day 
before the hoax was discovered. This 
joke brought slight inconvenience to 
some hundreds of people, but it made 
thousands laugh. 

Sometimes, such practical jokes 
contain sharp social satire. There is 
the famous case of the wealthy idler 
who impersonated an Oriental Poten- 
tate, hired actors to form an impres- 
sive retinue, and hoaxed the social 
climbers and lick-spittles of his own 
social set. They abased themselves 
before him, abjectly bathing in the 
reflected glory of a supposed Asiatic 
despot, while he methodically em- 
barrassed them by practising out- 
rageous tactlessness and the most 
abominable manners. Their supine 
fawning on an obvious bounder set 
the world laughing— not so much at 
them as at all pretentious snobbery. 

The greatest practical joke ever 
conceived failed to come off. In 1916, 
Billy Hughes was heading for Queens- 
land to bully-rag the Ryan Labor 
Government into supporting conscrip- 
tion. 


CAN THERE BE SOUND... 
WITHOUT AN EAR TO 

HEAR IT? 

The question is often asked: “If a tree should fall in a 
forest thousands of miles from any living creature . would . any 
sound be produced?” The question owes its continued popularity 
to a confusion of two distinct definitions of sound. 

Sound is defined as the sensation stimulated by waves set 
in motion by a vibrating object. Consequently .thereisnosuch 

sound unless there is some kind of ear to receive the sensation. 
In this sense, then, if a tree should fall thousands of miles 
from any living creature, there would be no soiled. This is the 
nsvchological sense of the term. But in physical science sound is 
defined as the cause of the sensation; that is, the waves which 
are set in motion by a vibrating object and which produce the 
sensation popularly called sound. , , 

In the psychological sense of the term, no sound is produced 
unless there is an ear to hear. But in the physical sense, sound 
is produced irrespective of the presence of a living creature with 
auditory organs. In the one case sound is a sensation, in the 
other the waves that stimulate the sensation. 


( Continued on page 50) 
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Gadsen had to hope that the soulless, 

expressionless creature facing him, hid 
someone who was just a little human. 


rpRAIN Eleven ground into Gadsen 
that night with nothing for me 
but a can of company floor wax and 
30 thousand pounds, which was the 
amount of the railway payroll. 

The express messenger who took 
the run west of Gadsen groaned when 
he climbed into the car and saw the 
safe. “That thing again!” 

We hated the weight of the big iron 
box. It came every two weeks. 

“Forty more years of it,” I said. 

“You punks won’t last that long, the 
way you gripe about every simple de- 
tail,” said old Tom Hilles, the mes- 
senger whose run ended in Gadsen. 
He folded his coveralls into a bag, 
adjusted his leather necktie, and 
came over to give us a hand. 

“Come on, come on,” he said, not 
impatiently, just pushing a little at 
routine. We lowered the safe to the 
platform truck. 

I said, “If a man just dumped that 
safe out of the car some night, let it 
crash through the truck and went 
fishing’ for a week— would that get 
him fired?” 

Tom, gave me a weary look. "Sign 
the book.” 

I signed for the safe and the sealed 
envelope that held the combination. 


m tt i i By steve frazee 

I I I II 1^' • fiction 

THIN EDGE 
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Tom and I climbed down. 

The west-run messenger started to 
slide the door shut. "I hope you can 
get more sleep than I did, Tom,” he 
said. 

Main Street was poppmg and crash- 
ing with motor cycles. They were 
turning and skidding, running the 
footpaths, coughing in front of every 
milk bar and hamburger house in 
sight. This was the second year the 
State Motor Cyclists’ Association had 
held its summer convention and rodeo 
in Gadsen. The police had almost 


n’t bother n 


” Tom 


What could bother a man whose 
whole life had been the inside of an 
express car on the same run, and the 
same hotel room at the end of the 
run? I felt a little bite of fear when 
I realised I was going up the same 
rut. Six years, so far. Not quite 40 
years left, but a long, long time. 

Tom gave me a push across the 
tracks and up the ramp into the 
“house,” the big outer room of the 
Express Corporation. Behind us the 
diesel grunted its hom and shuddered, 
and then Number Eleven was splitting 
the night on the run west. That left 
nothing to do until Number Fourteen 
came in three hours later; nothing 
but sitting and thinking. 

“Are you and that fellow doing 
anything more about your new- 
fangled ideas of house building?” Tom 
asked. 

“How the hell can I, stuck down 
here!” 

Tom took his bag off the truck. I 
just asked.” He went out, headed for 
the hotel, a grey, thin-shouldered 
old man at the end of a messenger 
run that had been just like ten thou- 
sand others. 

I would be an old Tom Hilles, some 
day, but I had tried to avoid thinking 
about it. His question was a little 
jab that was starting the argument 
all over. For a long time I had been 
considering going in with Bill How- 
land on a construction deal, and 
finally, X had thought I would not. 

It was not decision, sharp, real; it 
was the note of a bad trombone player 
who slides into everything. That was 
eating at me now. There was no 
challenge to my job, but there was a 
cheque every two weeks, the security 
of retirement pay, and other benefits. 


STONE OF MYSTERY 

that is found in only one place in the world — in Treak Clin, 
Castleton in the English County of Derbyshire. deep umque 
colour of Blue John makes it a particularly attractave matenal for 
vases, bowls and ornaments of all kinds, and it has beenw arked 
for many years. For how many, no one is quite sure. For that 
matter, no one can account for its bemg found only m Treak 
Cliff, nor give precise reasons for its coloura, tiiou^ to^e^e 
supposed to be due to oil impregnated in the crystals. The 
origin of its name is uncertain too. 

Possibly a visiting Frenchman called it “bleujaune” or perhaps 
the old miners called it Blue John to distinguish it from Black 
Jack, the local name for Derbyshire black marble. 

The most long debated question about Blue John was whether 
the Romans had mined it. The Roman writer, Pliny the Younger, 
writing in the first century, started the argument by describing 
what he called the Myrrhene Vases as “purple and v*ite, ^sposed 
in undulating bands, and usually separated by a thiid band^ m 
which the two colours, being mixed, assume the tint of flame. 
This might well be a description of the Blue John known today, 
and many people in favour of the Roman theory took a further 
anecdote related by Pliny as proof positive that the vases weie 
in fact made of Blue John. A consul admired one of them so 
much, Pliny recorded, that he bit a piece out of the lip of it 
This somewhat uncouth expression of appreciation indicated the 
brittle quality of the vases, and Blue John is a very brittle 
stone On the other side of the argument must be reckoned the 
fact that no traces of Roman mine workings have been found 
on Treak Cliff. The latest scientific opinion — that the Myrrhene 
Vases were made of material which the Romans obtained from 
Asia Minor — seems the more likely to be correct. 


The other deal was no cinch. Then, 
too, I wanted to get married in the 
autumn. How could a woman feel 
happy about marrying a man whose 
future was balanced on a lot of ideas 
that might drop dead any moment? 

I had not asked Jean about that. I 
was answering the question for her. 

With a bang, I slammed the truck 
handle up and glared at the safe. 
Other people's money. Red tape en- 
cased in back-breaking weight. I 
knew Jean would say go ahead and 
take the chance; that’s why I had not 

“Take a chance, sucker!” The old 
Navy jeer. 


Hot Potato! 


For three months doctors in 
the prison ward of Bellevue 
Hospital in New York puzzled 
over the illness of a 24-year-old 
woman while police waited to 
place her on trial on a grand 
larceny charge. The physicians 
had been unable to find anything 
wrong, although her temperature 
bounced around — one day it 
would be 105, the next, 104, and 
suddenly almost normal. 


The doctors finally directed two 
nurses secretly to watch the 
woman day and night and the 
mystery was solved. The woman 
had an extra thermometer 
secreted in the room. She would 
rub this thermometer until the 
friction caused it to shoot up and 
then would substitute it for the 
one given to her by the nurses. 
Yes, trial date has now been set. 


It sounded as if 50 motor cycles were 
going to crash the south overhead 
doors. They came down the street in 
a bellowing charge. Gravel battered 
the doors as the machines skidded 
'and rocketed off toward the railway 
parking lot. A girl’s laugh streamed 
back like a shriek. 

I checked the locks and went into 
the office. I tossed the sealed en- 
velope on top of the floor safe beside 
a holstered .38 revolver that I wore 
when working trains only when I 
knew an inspector was due. It was 
“a weapon supplied to protect com- 
pany property and the employee’s 
life.” The second billing always ir- 
ritated me. 

With my feet on the desk I listened 
to the explosions on Main Street. In 
three more years I would be off the 
night job. My father, the Gadsen 
agent, was due to retire then. He 
was another old-time expressman like 
Tom Hilles. “Old-express,” we called 
them. Three more years . . . and 
then 30 more. 

After a while I got up and walked 
around the room. Rate books on the 
shelves, directives in the basket, and 
the latest amended rule book. Even a 
stupe could hold this job forever. 
Who were the characters who said we 
were over-emphasising a desire for 
security? Those guys probably went 
back to soft, high-paying jobs after 
every speech. 

Take a chance, sucker! 

The deal Bill Howland and I had 
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and got out the sheets with some of 
our building ideas. It was not long 
before the motor cycles were just a 
murmur in the background of my 
thi n k in g. 

Howland was a mechanical en- 
gineer. I was not anything, but I had 
a lot of ideas for homes that would 
satisfy people, the average sort of 
people. I thought I knew who they 
were. Some of my ideas had been 
worthless, but a lot of them, with the 
kinks straightened out by Howland, 
seemed pretty good on paper. 

We had no single idea that was new, 
but the combination of ideas, involv- 
ing the cutting of costs in home con- 
struction, more speed in building, the 
elimination of several items more 
conventional than structural, all 
added up to make a plan that seemed 
pretty good. It was not pre-fab stuff. 
You can’t sell a woman on some hot- 
shot metal where she is used to 
plaster, no matter if you can prove 
that even a kid can’t dent or scar 
the metal. 

We thought we had something. 
Howland, who was working for the 
city, was ready to go. He wanted to 
build three homes to test what we had 
on paper. That would take all the 
money we could rake up from every- 
where. One or two mistakes or a 
couple of bad bugs we hadn’t figured 
on would wreck us. But if the ideas 
worked, we would have something 
big, with the challenge to go on and 
really build. 

If it flopped ... no pension, no 
security, no cheques every two weeks. 
Just a couple of busted crackpots 
with big ideas. 

Old Hilles had asked a mild ques- 
tion. He might just as well have said 
I was afraid to get out of my foxhole. 

I got up and walked around the 
room, and then I could hear the 
motor cycles again. 

Someone hammered the outside 
office door. 

“Who is it?” I yelled. 

“I want to ship a motor cycle.” 

I sat down and put my feet on the 
desk. “Crated?” 

“It’s smashed so bad even you guys 
can’t hurt it.” 

Wise young punk . . . 

“Bring it around to-morrow,” I 
said. 

“I’m leaving to-night. I want it to 
go out on the next east-bound.” 

“It’ll cost you plenty — uncrated." 

“Who’s paying? Is the express com- 
pany in business, or do I go back to 
your division office and say you can’t 
take shipments in Gadsen because 
they cost too much?” 

I wanted to punch that smart 
character, but I said, “Take it around 
to the big doors.” 

“It’s there already. Did you think I 
intended to bring it in and put it on 
the counter?” 

Five or six machines blasted by 
the south doors while I was crossing 
the house. I flipped the locks and 
started hoisting one door. The motor 
cycle on its stand outside did not 
seem damaged, but I could not see 
too well because I hadn’t turned on 
the yard light. 

He ducked under the rising door. 
He grabbed the handle and shoved it 
down again. There was a little flat 
automatic in his free hand. 


His face was what chilled me. The 
tiny eyes were nothing but steadiness. 
His skin was dead, crepe-like, and 
then I realised he was wearing a 
rubber idiot mask. 

He backed me into the office, into 
my chair. He kicked the company 
revolver under the floor safe. All I 
could think of was the .38 would be 
awful dusty when I raked it out. He 
checked the shotgun, unloaded it. 

Two or three motor cycles stopped 
outside, the engines pumping, the 
riders laughing. The Idiot whirled 
away from the shelves and came to 
the comer of the desk, holding the 
automatic toward my stomach. He 
was wearing a black leather jaqket 
with bright metal tabs, short strapped 
boots, dungaree's, and thin buckskin 
gloves. 

There must have been a hundred 
outfits like that in Gadsen that night. 

The tiny eye slits reduced his gaze 
to a snake’s stare, as he waited for 
the kids to go away. With his left 
hand he tore a sheet from a small 
memo pad. His fingers folded it into 
little rectangles and when it was 
almost nothing he let the tension of 
the doubled ends snap the wad away. 
That hand was as steady as his eyes. 

Suddenly the engines outside went 
into full roar. They were a block 
away in seconds. 

“Open the safe,” the Idiot said. The 
mask gave his voice a furry, unreal 

The fool kid was asking for it now. 
The floor safe was rigged to a buzzer 
and a red blinker upstairs. I had 
forgotten that once, and 15 seconds 
after the safe had opened, someone 
had cursed and I had seen the night 
special agent standing in the door- 
way, just putting his gun away. 

I stalled a little, now, perhaps a few 
seconds. You cannot read a rubber 
mask. 

“All right,” I said. 

I rose and started across the office. 

The Idiot shook his head. He 
pointed toward the other room where 
the portable safe was on the truck. 
He was holding the sealed envelope 
with the combination. 

That was when the situation 
burned in and left me utterly sick. 
The 30 thousand should have been 
transferred to the big safe immedi- 
ately after receipt, with someone from 
the railway special agent’s office and 
another reliable employee witnessing 
the transfer. 

For a long time I had been violat- 
ing that regulation, leaving the job 
for my father to do in daytime. He 
had raved. He was the kind who 
fretted over sixpence long or short 
in the petty cash drawer. Finally I 
had worn him down. 

Now my neglect had ruined my old 
man. I could hear a company special 
agent asking him, “How long had 
this violation been going on with your 
approval?” 

My father would tell the truth. He 
would not retire in three years with a 
pension; he would be kicked out next 
week. I backed up and sat down 

The Idiot kept pointing toward the 
other room. 

I said, "There’s nothing in that 

He tossed the envelope into my lap. 


If I had just put the envelope into 
the safe . . . 

“I’ve got to get the dials out of the 
floor safe,” I said. 

From a hook under a shelf the 
Idiot took a leather-edged express- 
man’s pouch. The hideous leer 
seemed human, then. The pouch 
struck my lap. I knocked it away. 
The strap caught on the arm of my 
chair and the two dials inside the 
pouch rattled when the bottom struck 
the floor. 

“I won’t do it!” 

“Then maybe I can open the safe, 
Pop. When another bunch of motor 
cycles roar by ... . ” He moved the 
thumb safety. 

The filthy helplessness of trying to 
read through a mask like that! He 
won't do it! Fixed idiocy stared at 
me. I was not yet 30. He won’t do 
it! The red tape inside the portable 
safe suddenly assumed its real form. 

Thirty thousand. For that much 
money . . . 

Up the street a roaring broke away 
from the general racket. It came 
closer. Another group of friends was 
headed down to make a turn on the 
parking lot. When the full crescendo 
of the bellowing engines washed 
against the building, a gunshot — or 
three or four — would be nothing. 

They came like demons. The gun 
was steady, the idiot face a mask of 
death. I could not find the courage. 
I dug for the dials and leaped up 
with them. 

He stood behind me while I opened 
the upended safe on the truck. 

“This is marked money,” I said. 

It was not marked. Fives and tens, 
mostly. The railway paid by cheque, 
then cashed the cheques. 

The Idiot said nothing. He must 
have known. 

The canvas sack with its red wax 
seal was not large. Just 30 thousand 
pounds. There was a little white sand, 
a moisture deterrent, in the cold in- 
terior of the safe. The dim light 
gave it a powdery appearance. 

I scooped some up in my hand. 

“Don’t try that," the Idiot said. 

If he had been close, holding the 
automatic against my back, I could 
have handled him; but I did not 
know just how close behind me he 
was standing. 

I put my hand on the sack. When 
the Idiot walked out with that, he 
was taking my father’s life. My old 
man’s pride in a lifetime of integrity 
with the company was deep and 
honest. He would take my neglect 
on himself. 

This would kill him, literally. 

I put the sack inside my shirt. 
When I turned, I started sliding my 
back along the metal edge of the 
truck, moving farther from the Idiot. 
“Hu-uh. You'll have to kill me." 

“All right.” There was no shred of 
hope in the furry tone. 

The riders came back from the 
parking lot. They stopped by the 
south doors, arguing about a bottle 
of beer. The Idiot moved slowly to- 
ward me, and I kept edging away, 
and I could not keep my hands from 
holding my stomach, where the auto- 
matic was pointing. 

Outside, one of the riders asked, 
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"Whose job is that?” 

"How can you tell in this mess? 
I'd like to have those saddlebags, 
though. Hey! My turn on the beer, 
chum.” 

I kept backing away until I bumped 
into the side of the old truck where 
we stored “will call” express. A yell 
for help would do it, but it might en- 
rage the Idiot into touching the 
trigger too hard. It would not help 
my father, either. 

The violation of regulations was so 
rank that if I died trying to defend 
the sack, my father would still be 
booted out in disgrace. When you 
are the boss, the responsibility is 
yours. 

About five feet from me, the Idiot 
stopped. He let the weight bear on 
me. When those kids outside ex- 
ploded their engines . . . 

My voice was a shaky whisper. “It’s 
a little gun. When the first one hits 
me, I’m yelling so the guys upstairs 
will hear.” 

He moved the gun up then, and let 
it look between my eyes. Courage 
can be no more than stubbornness 
and a brittle, coppery taste in the 
mouth. That was all I had. 

“Give me that sack.” 

He was scared too. For the first 
time he was not sure. 

A bottle struck the doors and fell 
to the ramp and shattered. The 
engines burst wide open. I saw the 
Idiot’s finger tighten, and I sucked 
in air. Then the kids were gone, and 
the Idiot and I were still staring at 
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each other. 

I was sure I had won, then, but I 
kept punching. 

“You’ll have to kill me. Then the 
company will get you, no matter if it 
takes a lifetime, son.” 

The seconds ran away, and my 
sureness fled with them. He did not 
lower the gun. He stood there with 
his head turned a little sidewise, and 
it was hard to realise that the lumpy 
ears of his mask wfere not the actual 
receivers of my voice. That the dead 
moronic stare was not the real ex- 
pression of his thoughts. 

He was trying to gear up to it. I 
could feel it. There is no way to 
describe it, but I knew. 

And then he lowered the automatic. 
He backed away to the south doors. 
Cold night air rolled across the floor 
and touched my trembling legs. He 
kicked the motdr cycle into life and 
was gone before I had strength to go 
over and lock the door. 

I started to put the sack in the 
floor safe, and then I ran back to 
the portable safe and put the money 
inside again and locked it up. 

The building plans were still on 
the desk. Nothing had happened; 
nothing was settled. 

You took a chance to-night, sucker. 
But that was a different kind of 
chance, short, desperate. The other 
was something else. It occurred to 
me that if I had opened the big 
safe to trap the Idiot, I would have 
wrecked my father just the same. 

The warning would have brought 
the special agent down like a lean 
silent cat to blast away with his 
stubby gun: but my violation of 
regulations would have been revealed 
in the reports. There was no one I 
could tell about this night. 

About noon the telephone knocked 
me out of bed. For an instant I had 
dreamed it was the warning buzzer 
at the station. Bill Howland did not 
care when he slept, or when anyone 
else slept, I thought resentfully. 

He said, “The bank directors here 
finally turned us down to-day. We 
got to get that last chunk of money 
somewhere else. Where do you 
suggest?” 

Howland had never doubted that I 
was going with him on the deal. 

"I don’t know.” 

"How about those people you 
worked on?” he asked. 

“I haven't had time to see them 
again.” 

"Let’s get the time then! This is 
the month, remember? Have you 
given notice yet at the express 
company?” 

“Not yet.” 

"I’ll come down to-night and see 
you. It might be late, because I’m 
going over to Meldrum after work to 
see the banker there.” 

I could not go back to sleep. 

That night when Tom Hilles 
knocked on the door about a half 
horn- before Number Fourteen was 
due, I made sure who it was before 
I opened up. 

He put his bag in the comer as 
usual. He sat in my father’s chair 
as usual; and. as usual, he started 
telling me about the Western matinee 
he had seen that afternoon. After 
that, he would get a drink of water 


and then go outside to wait for the 

“This one was about Apaches . . .” 
He went on talking, looking about half 
alive, as he did when he was dis- 
cussing Western movies. I never 
heard a word. He had reached to 
the desk, where a packet of my 
father’s eyeglass cleaners was lying. 
The side of his hand held down the 
book, and his fingers tore a sheet 
loose, and then they folded it into 
little rectangles until there was only 
a wad left. 

He never looked at his hand. He 
let the tension of the doubled ends 
snap the lavender wad away, and all 
the time he was talking about cavalry- 
men and Apache Indians. “This one 
kid — What’s the matter?” He was 
giving me an odd look. 

“Nothing. I just didn't get any 
sleep to-day.” 

I looked at his bag. What was 
under the folded coveralls that he 
always kept on top. The bag seemed 
more bulged than usual. A black 
leather jacket with chromed tabs 
... all the rest? He would have had 
no chance to throw the stuff away 
in town. 

"Is something wrong?” 

"No, no. Go on with the story, 
Tom.” 

Sure! Who else would know all the 
routine that the Idiot had known last 
night? Still, it would not go down 
all the way. This harmless old guy 
giving me the puzzled look, old Tom 
Hilles! I had to have a look in his 
bag. 

He finished the story. He took his 
drink out of the cooler. 

"Is she on time?” 

I nodded. I fumbled with the sheet 
of an abstract report. Tom picked up 
his bag and went out to wait for 
Number Fourteen. During six years 
he had never taken his bag with him 
when going out to wait. He always 
came back for it when the block was 
red at the lower end of the yards. 

I sat there staring at the desk. 

He came back in just a few mo- 
ments. Once more he put the bag 
in the comer and sat in my father’s 
chair. “What gave me away?” he 
asked. “My voice?” 

For a while I could not say any- 
thing; and then I pointed at the 
desk. He was folding paper again, 
this time a memo sheet. I realised, 
then how many times I had seen him 
do it; but last night, with the auto- 
matic on me, my mind had not been 
working well. 

He still did not understand until 
I told him. 

“I went to a lot of trouble,” he said. 
“I planned the details for over a year, 
ever since the motor cycle crowd held 
their convention here the first time.” 
He shook his head. “But when I had 
to kill to get it ... ” He shook his 
head again. 

I began to get sore. “You didn’t 
give a damn about my father, did 
you!” 

He was old and tired. "I considered 
him, yes. It hint like hell; but for a 
lifetime I’ve been doing a job I hated, 
thinking every year I would get out 
of it. I knew I wouldn’t. So the 
robbery idea began to work on me. 

“I thought it would solve every- 
thing. In a year or so I would make 
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a Dad mistake and get fired, and th«i 
I would have the rest of my life 
to do all the things I couldn’t do 
before. It was no good. Now I know 
it, and I would have known it even 
if I had got away with the money. 
You can't throw away the habits of 
a lifetime — like the wad of paper 
that tripped me up.” 

A diesel switch engine was idling 
in trembling bursts. Outside of that 
the yards were dead quiet. 

Old Tom had slipped lower in his 
chair. It seemed that he had shrunk 
a little in the dull brown suit he had 
worn ever since I knew him. 

“You came within a hair of shoot- 


ing n 


” I s: 


He nodded. “You’ll never know how 
close it was. But I didn’t do it, and 
now it’s gone forever. I’ll never come 
up to it again. I know. I walked the 
streets all night thinking about it. 
I’m all right now. If you let me go 
on to retirement, you'll never have 
anything to regret. 

“If you want to, you can take me 
upstairs to the railway special agent 
right now." There was no appeal in 
his tone, but stark truth lay in his 
eyes. 

Sometimes, with sureness that is 
rare, you know the truth when you 
see it. This was such a time. 

“We’ll both forget it,” I said. 

He gave me a brief smile. “You 
may. I’ll try.” 

I tried to make it lighter. ^ “Why 
didn’t I recognise your voice?” 

He rolled a steel ball bearing across 
the desk. “That was in my mouth.” 
“How’d you get the machine?” 

“In front of an hotel. I put the 
mask on down here in the parking 
lot. The owner of the motor cycle 
never knew it had been taken and 
returned.” 

We stood by the- platform truck 
beside the tracks as Number Fourteen 
came gliding in. 

“You might think I missed the high 
point last night,” Tom said. “But it 
wasn't then. I missed way down the 
line, over 30 years ago. I had a 
chance then to go into the garage 
business. That’s what I’ve always 
wanted.” 

We moved up the tracks as the 
express car slid past. 

Tom said, “There would have been 
others. The worst failure is not trying 
at all.” 

“You meant that last night when 
you asked about me and Bill 
Howland.” 

“Maybe. It’s your business, your 
life.” __ 

He climbed up into the car. The 
other messenger waited at the desk 
with forms to sign. Tom Hilles was 
- 1 he 
his 


glasses. 

When the train was moving, just 
before he closed the doors, old Tom 
raised his hand in a little salute, a 
grey, thin-shouldered man going back 
on his run. 

Bill Howland was coming across 
the tracks in long strides. “I got a 
new idea,” he said. 

“I’ve got several,” I said. “As soon 
as I write a letter of resignation, we 
can slap ’em around.” 


KEEP YOUR MAN 
ATTRACTIVE 

( Continued from page 39) 

it is she who must keep her husband 
up to the standard which first made 
him acceptable to her. A wife who 
wants to maintain the status quo of 
her marriage would do well to 
remember these points. 

• Look after your husband. Keep 
his wardrobe clean and tidy. See that 
there are no missing buttons, holey 
socks, badly-ironed shirts, baggy 
trousers, or tight suits. 

• If he’s going bald, make him look 
after his hair. When that middle-age 
spread sets in, feed him on grills, 
salads. Encourage him to take up 
sports (preferably those you can 
share) such as tennis, golf. 

• A crude point to mention, but 
clean fingernails for his appearance 
and success not only in the business 
world but in the family circle, are 
just as important as for a woman. 

• When work gets him down and 
sheer physical tiredness prompts him 
to surrender thoughts of appearance, 
it’s up to you to stimulate his interest 
in being neat and tidy. 

• Many women constantly occupy 
themselves in planning their new 
season’s wardrobe but give little or 
no thought to what their male part- 
ners should wear. They feel that no 
matter how the family budget bal- 
ances, the wife has a priority for 
smart appearance. If you belong to 
this group you are pushing your hus- 
band down the grade to untidiness. 

• Encourage common projects of 
neatness — keep the house pleasantly 
clean and tidy but not at the ex- 
pense of your husband’s comfort and 
appearance. 

• Beware of going to the other 
extreme of worrying about your hus- 
band’s clothes and neglecting your 
own wardrobe and grooming. 

So much for the physical aspects 
of this matter. The mental ones are 
even more important. 

• Never give up, for instance, stim- 
ulating subjects that were topics of 
conversation before marriage. 

• Girlfriends usually read the 
papers and are able to discuss world 
events in both political and cultural 
spheres. But wives often narrow then- 
interests to the gossip of neighbours 
— then wonder why their husbands 
find them uninteresting and turn to 
the “boys” for company. 

• Insist on taking an interest in 
all topics your husband considers as 
part of his life. This is usually easy 
for a working wife but the homebound 
mother must organise stimulating 
reading and conversation for herself. 

• Don’t consider social obligations 
a burden, but encourage him, and 
yourself, to get mutual enjoyment out 
of entertaining and being entertain- 
ed. Complete “homifying” is bound 
to lead to a dowdy existence. 

As in all other matters, equality of 
man and wife is the keynote in keep- 
ing your man attractive — without 
losing him. 


THE SWORD 
COLLECTOR 

<ed from page 13) 


( Contii 

With Fujiwara’s help the other 
members of the gang were rounded 
up So much disloyalty was truly 
astonishing in a gang member who 
had sworn aUegiance by drinking his 
own blood as well as the blood of his 
colleagues. 

I decided to find out, with Oot- 
suji’s help, the reason why Fujiwara 
betrayed the others. I went to see 
him in his cell at the Kure Police 
Station. 

The cell was well lit and clean. 
Fujiwara had grown a scraggy sort 
of beard and was in high spirits. 

“He hopes," Ootsuji interpreted, 
“that justice will catch up with that 
evil Yonemitsu. He hates him.” 

"Strange,” I said. “Wasn’t he a 
disciple of Yonemitsu’s?” 

"For a while, yes. But Fujiwara 
is just a peasant lad. The others 
were all officers and N.C.O.’s, coming 
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from noble families. He didn’t know 
this till the Shinzakis were mur- 
dered.” 

"And what disclosed the fact to 
him?" 

“The mode of their killing made 
him think. Fujiwara was all for 
strangling the three of them if they 
had to die. But Yonemitsu and the 
others believed that a man can be 
killed but a woman and a young 
boy must not. So they forced Mrs. 
Shinzaki and her son to swallow 
strychnine. Suicide, see? 

“This made Fujiwara think. Then 
came the other thing, about bury- 
ing treasure. Fujiwara was for sell- 
ing it in Tokyo for a quick profit. 
But Yonemitsu said all those things 
must be handed back to the owners. 

“Fujiwara smelt class distinction 
and became angry at not profiting 
after all the danger and trouble he 
had endured.” 

Months went by and the pleasant 
spring air thickened into a hot, sultry 


summer. I’d almost completely for- 
gotten the strange case of ex- 
Sergeant Yonemitsu, who, so it 
seemed, had managed to evade the 
law. 

One late August afternoon, Jack 
Jacklin came into my office. 

“Well, you can write the last chap- 
ter to the Yonemitsu case,” he said. 
“You can never figure out these 
Nips.” 

“Did you get him?” I ■eame sud- 
denly to life despite the enervating 
heat. 

“In a way we did, but you'll never 
guess how. This morning the Jap 
police reported that old Yonemitsu 
and his son had committed harakiri, 
while the mother cut her throat in 
the traditional Japanese manner. 

“The score is three all now,” he 
said, then added with an insight I’d 
never suspected he had, "but the 
‘point is . . . they’ve left behind a 
legend which may not exactly foster 
democracy in this poor unfortunate 
country.” 


MR. SPLITFOOT 
PLAYED THE BONES 

(.Continued from page 36) 

Moreover, he claimed to have cured 
an epileptic by applying magnetic 
plates to the patient’s body. 

Although the medical profession re- 
ceived Iris theory with a marked lack 
of enthusiasm and even coldness, the 
people flocked to his clinic, and he 
became the sensation of Paris. 

In 1784, the faculty of the Royal 
Medical Society of Paris investigated 
his claims and overwhelmingly re- 
jected them. The report stated that 
his cures were due to accident, or 
coincidence, that his technique was 
dangerous, and that he should be 
suppressed. 

Undeterred, Mesme built a baquet — 
a large circular tub, around whose 
perimeter were arranged iron rods, 
and within which were "bottles set 
in a peculiar manner.” 

His adherents sat around the tub 
and held hands; soon, the sitters be- 
came hysterical : some screamed, 

others collapsed, whilst another was 
able to walk around and “magnetise” 
people merely by touching them. 
When the effects wore off, this man 
could remember nothing. 

A Commission which sat in 1826 re- 
versed the first judgment and found 
the phenomenon produced by Mesmer 
to be genuine. 

Since then, the world has discussed 
spiritualism in a highly- controversial 
manner. Amongst the “pro’s” have 
been some of the most outstanding 
thinkers of their time, whilst the 
line-up of “con’s” is no less im- 
pressive. 

Houdini’s first experience of 
spiritualism doubtless contributed to 
his scepticism. The medium, having 
promised to bring back Houdini’s 
father, went into a trance, and speak- 
ing in a deep voice said: 

“Ah, this is your dear father; my 
son, it pleases me to know that you 
have made a great success. I have 
been watching your career with the 
greatest of interest and pride.” 

With a marked lack of co-operation, 
and an abandon hardly in keeping 
with the solemnity of the occasion, 
Houdini yelled : 

“Hello, Pop! When did you learn 
to speak English?” 

Dr. Weiss, Houdini’s father, was an 
Austrian who never mastered the 
English language. Only slightly taken 
aback, however, the medium explained 
that he had leamt the language in 
the other world. 

“Well, then,” said Houdini. “Tell 
him that I would rather he spoke to 
me in Hebrew.” 

The medium, having neither a com- 
mand of the Hebrew language nor the 
inventiveness to alibi any further, re- 
mained silent. 

But perhaps even the great Houdini 
possessed a sneaking belief: for when 
he died, he left a message with his 
wife, saying that, if the spirit world 
allowed him, he would come back. 

He hasn’t; and it was credited to 
him that he could get out of any- 
thing . . . 
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STRIP TEASE IS 
BOOMING 

(Continued from page 9) 

the brief, flimsy "garments” required 
by law as the minimum covering the 
strip-tease performers must retain to 
prevent them descending to complete 
nudity. 

The G-strings are sold in a tiny 
shop just off Broadway. Almost every 
American stripper is on its books. The 
proprietor and his two assistants work 
overtime fulfilling mail orders that 
come from as far afield as Alaska and 
Hawaii, where burlesque shows are 
now operating. 

Before the business was commenced 
after World War XI, the girls usually 
used home-made G-strings. They 
were neither as attractive nor as safe 
as the present factory jobs. Girls 
frequently suffered embarrassment 
when their single garment broke or 
came apart. 

There is constant striving by per- 
formers for more daring and fantastic 
G-strings. All are made to meticulous 
measurements. The proprietor reports 
that they are so well made they never 
wear out. 

Taking strip-tease as a significant 
social phenomenon, numbers of seri- 
ous-minded American scholars in 
recent years have devoted much time 
to erudite research on the subject. 

David Dressier, an eminent New 
York Ph. D., won his doctorate in 
sociology for a lively thesis on “Bur- 
lesque as a Social Phenomenon”. It 
proved\so interesting a New York 
paper rah it as a serial in 13 instal- 
ments. Th§ 100,000-word opus in- 
volved years of work. 

The dedicated researcher attended 
more than 1,000 strip-tease perfor- 
mances — “sitting unnoticed among 
the happy morons of the audience 
gazing with glassy-eyed delight at the 
babes in G-strings and shouting their 
time-honoured old battle cry of "Take 
it off!’” 

More than 200 regular strip-tease 
fans and 250 performers were inter- 
viewed. The latter, according to 
Dressier, “lead pretty ordinary lives, 
don't like their jobs and have a sup- 
reme contempt for their audiences." 
The doctor concluded that the art 
had •little or no social effect'’. 

Another with academic interest in 
strip-tease is Dr. Stuyvesant Van 
Veen, a professor of the City College 
of New York. Not long ago he made 
a similar survey and decided that the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
performers was their modesty. 

“They’re Just sweet little home- 
bodies at heart,” he said. "Some are 
quite refined. One is so cultured she 
insists on undressing in public to 
classical music.” 

Statistics show most strip-tease 
girls are married. The husbands gen- 
erally do not object to their work. A 
majority of the strippers claim that 
their greatest joy comes from cooking 
and sewing at home. 

They admitted embarking on their 
careers for money — and there is 
nothing else they can do for com- 
parable returns. 


WHO KILLED THE 
KING? 

(Continued from page 7) 

Bhumiphol, remained guarded behind 
the grey stones of the palace walls. 

He was now proclaimed King and 
we waited apprehensively to see if 
the royal assassin would strike again. 

We realised that we were in the 
midst of royal intrigue that few 
normal people ever have the chance 
to more than read about. 

A week after the death, the 
Seventh Day Buddhist rites on the 
body of the King were carried out. 

Huge crowds were gathered out- 
side the palace gates. In the court- 
yard of the throne room Siamese 
and foreign dignitaries were gather- 
ed to pay their respects. The new 
King, a fine erect young man, m 
a white uniform, arrived in state 
and, with a select few of the Royal 
family, joined the priests inside the 
throne room. 

I managed to hide for a while 
behind a curtain near the door, the 
only European to see the age-old 
rites that took place. 

The body, its bones broken ac- 
cording to ancient custom, and a 
diamond ring in its mouth, had 
been fitted in the traditional 
hunched-up pose into a cylindrical 
urn filled with spices. 

Around this was a case of solid 
gold weighing many hundredweight. 

The yellow-robed priests, whose 
chanting would never stop for the 
whole year that the body would lie 
there, were today increased to many 
hundreds. 

And amongst it all, with that 
incredible je ne sais quoi of the 
Orient, cups of tea, glasses of soft 
drinks, and chews of beetle nut were 
passed around amongst the mourners. 
And so the rites went on. 

After this pause the unrest amongst 
the people increased, and, despite the 
most rigorous methods by the police 


to stifle public interest, the convic- 
tion spread that the King was 
murdered. 

But after another week Pndi was 
forced to agree to an autopsy on, 
the body. „ „ . 

This was an unheard-of thing for 
Siam, where the body of the King 
is so sacred that it may not be 
touched. The Royal family was 
indignant, and the priests were 
shocked. But Pridi had no option. 

Furthermore public opinion insisted 
that foreign doctors take part to 
prevent the post-mortem being 
rigged. 

So British army paratroop doctor 
Lieut. Colonel Harland Rees, late 
of Charing Cross Hospital, with a 
panel of two other British doctors, 
an American missionary doctor, and 
fifteen Siamese took the body of 
the King from its golden urn for 
examination. 

The result: “In our opinion the 
King was murdered,” said the 
majority. 

Parliament was waiting to con- 
sider the finding, but as soon as a 
debate began which had every im- 
pression of turning into an attack 
that might break Pridi’s Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister peremp- 
torily closed the house and a formal 
enquiry was begun. 

Month after month it dragged out, 
while little by little the unrest died 
down and the world forgot. Event- 
ually the enquiry delivered, with a 
minimum of publicity, a non-com- 
mittal verdict. 

“It is better to let the past sink 
into the past," said Interior Min- 
ister Thongindr Buriphat discreetly. 

The body of King Ananda Mahidol 
of Siam has long since been burned. 

But those who know the truth are 
stiff alive to tell the tale— but secrets 
of this importance are not so easily 
broached in Siam. The mystery re- 
mains: the mystery of why and 
how a Royal assassin remains at 
large. 
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EVER PLAYED A 
JOKE LIKE THIS? 

(Continued from page 41) 

While he was barnstorming north- 
ward, Ryan, and all his senior 
ministers, delivered vigorous anti- 
conscription speeches in Parliament. 
This so enraged Mr. Hughes that he 
said many things that are not print- 
able. He also said that, if Ryan and 
his Cabinet would deliver the same 
speeches outside the House, he would 
arrest the whole Government on a 
charge of treason. 

Caucus met to decide what answer 
they should give, and Jack Fihelly 
demanded that police be sent to the 
border to detain Hughes under sus- 
picion of being of unsound mind, and 
that tw^ doctors be found to certify 
him as insane. 

“Gentlemen,” Fihelly said, "if you 
do that, the whole world will sit 
back and just laugh Billy Hughes 
out of politics!" 

They didn't do it, of course, but — 
what a laugh the world missed! 

These are the rare, richly-con- 
ceived practical jokes, and they are 
not typical. Pranks of an entirely 
different order are being practised 
daily — pranks that are not even 
funny, but are dangerous, and can 
result in injury or death of the 
victim. 

You place a Bathurst burr under 
the saddle cloth of a waiting horse. 
When the unsuspecting rider mounts, 
you watch the horse buck madly. The 
rider may break a limb \vhen he is 
thrown, and the horse may injure 
itself, but we laugh. 

Perhaps your best friend is about 
to drive into town through the peak- 
hour traffic; so you alter his brake 
adjustments. You chuckle at his dis- 
comforture when a traffic cop holds 
up his hand and your friend jams 


FIGHTING KILLER FISH 

Sharks are not the only fish in the 
sea which constitute a grave threat 
to skin divers. The tropic lagoons 
in the Pacific islands teem with such 
fierce predators as the “wolf of the 
sea” — the barracuda, which has 
been known to make savage and 
unprovoked attacks on skin divers. 

Another dangerous fish is the tiny 
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to nothing but bone in a few 
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down the brake, but the car con- 
tinues to roll forward. Of course, 
there may be a toddler on the road 
when he turns the first corner. He 
may kill the child because his brakes 
refuse to act. That would be funny! 

Some people think it funny to con- 
coct horrifying apparitions, or to use 
ghoulish objects, to terrify the ner- 
vous and superstitious. The famous 
Casanova, mentioned above, devised 
the most revolting of this type of 

At a wild house party in a chateau 
near Venice, a Greek nobleman had 
played a mean joke on Casanova. He 
laughed with the rest of the guests, 
but secretly planned a revenge. When 
the others were all asleep, he crept 
to the graveyard and dug up a 
freshly-buried corpse. He severed an 
arm at the shoulder, carried it back, 
and went, silently into the bedroom 
of his rival in practical jokes. 
Through the bed curtains, he let the 
dead fingers caress the cheek of the 
sleeping man. Half awake, the victim 
mumbled protests. Casanova con- 
tinued these antics till the sleeper lost 
his temper, grabbed at the hand, 
caught it, and pulled. Casanova re- 
sisted the pull for a time, then let 
go, and the young nobleman fell 
back, hugging the severed arm of a 
corpse. He did not utter a sound as 
Casanova slipped out of the room. 

Next morning, the victim of the 
prank still clutched the macabre ob- 
ject to his breast. He was dead. 

Is one burst of laughter worth the 
loss of an eye? How much senseless 
laughter buys the right to inflict pain 
and suffering? Can you pay for a 
man’s life with a chuckle? 

It goes even deeper. Cruelty is 
contagious. In each of us, there is a 
spark of perverse sadism, however 
small and dim; and recent history 
proves that those sparks can be 
fanned till decent people are trans- 
formed into inhuman beasts. When 
you laugh at another's pain, when 
you devise means of making him 
suffer for your own pleasure, you are 
fanning that spark. It is a dangerous 
game — dangerous for you as well as 
for the victim. 

Why not direct our practical jokes 
and our derisive laughter at social 
folly, at the pretensions of would-be 
big-wigs, at public dishonesty, at the 
demagoguery and fraud that misleads 
and betrays millions? Why not use 
our pranks and ridicule as a positive 
force, instead of letting it feed the 
survivals of savagery lurking in us? 

The temptation to play a cruel 
joke is strong. There is that simple, 
trusting fellow on the next workbench, 
for instance. He is just sticking his 
neck out, isn’t he? There is the chap 
with the gawky manner and awkward 
legs. You could get a big laugh by 
taking a rise out of him. And, there 
is always the fellow who has got 
himself in bad with the rest of the 
boys: isn’t he fair game? Wouldn t 
they all laugh their heads off, if . . .? 

You know the old tag. “Do unto 
others as ... ” 

Maybe it doesn't apply to every- 
thing, but, with practical jokes, it is 
a first-rate guide. 



“Have you anything to say,” in- 
toned the judge, “before I pass sen- 
tence on you for being dru nk and 
disorderly?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man,” orated 
the profligate in the dock, “makes 
countless thousands mourn. I am not 
so debased as Poe, so immoral as 
Byron, so ungrateful as Keats, so 
intemperate as Burns, so vulgar as 
Shakespeare, so — ” 

“That will do,” snapped the judge. 
“Seven days. And officer, bring in 
those men he mentioned. I think 
they’re as bad as he is.” 


When a child is a perfect angel 
it’s when his parents are describing 


Strolling in the park with her dog, 
eccentric Mrs. Dingley was met by 
an old acquaintance who gushed: 
“Angela, what a beautiful animal! 
Is he really a blood hound?” 
“Positively," asserted Mrs. Dingley. 
“Major, come here and bleed for the 
lady.” 


In the lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as “fail” — no such word 
as “lexicon” either. 


Put to bed with another black eye, 
young Samson added a postscript to 
his prayers: “Please make Johnny 
stop hitting me. And by the way, 
God, I’ve mentioned this several times 
before.” 


The trouble with stretching the 
truth is its tendency to snap right 


The famous novelist’s wife was for 
every trying to break him of his 
habit of swearing. One day while 
shaving the writer nicked his chin 
and burst into a stream of colourful 
profanity. His wife thereupon re- 
peated it after him, hoping that by 
so doing she could shame him into 
reformation. 

Instead he waited for her to finish 
and then, with a twinkle. in his eyes, 
said: “You have the words, my dear, 
but not the tune.” 


Men no longer hide behind women’s 
skirts — but neither do women. 


The house was about to fall down 
from disrepair but this did not impair 
the real estate agent’s enthusiasm as 
he showed his clients over. “Why,” 
he said, “you can do wonders for this 
house. Especially if you're handy 
with money.” 
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>ese great minds were Rosicrucians 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 
Benjamin Franklini How does anyone — man or woman — achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you ! Attune 
yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp the 
inner power of your mind ! Learn the secrets of a 
full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor. , . 
Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of Gravita- 
Isaac Newton I tion . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher and scientist 
. . . like many other learned and great men and 
women . . . were Rosicrucians. The Rosicrucians 
(NOT a religious organization) have been in 
existence for centuries. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven million pieces 
of mail annually to all parts of the world. 

me ROSICRUCIANS 

Box 3988, G.P.O. (AMORC) Sydney, Australia 


F rancis Bacon 

THIS BOOK FREE! 

Write for your FREE 
copy of "The Mas- 
tery of i Life” — 
TODAY. No ob- 
ligation. A non- 
profit organiza- 
tion. Address : 
Scribe XWQ 


SEND THIS COUPON 


SCRIBE XWQ 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 

Box 3988, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 

Name ... 
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TAILORED FROM CRUSADER CLOTH 


The Quality of 
a Thoroughbred 


Whether clothes or horses, 
thoroughbreds have that un- 
mistakable air of quality . . . 
smooth, sleek lines, staying- 
power, a reserve of strength, 
and the good, finely-modelled 
look of quiet distinction. 


All these features you will 
find in Stamina clothes . . . plus 
others which cannot be seen 
at a glance — things like a per- 
fectly tailored fit and easeful 
comfort that will make your 
leisure time pleasure time. 


Remember, too, that Stam- 
ina clothes are made from the 
very finest pure-wool, all-wool 
cloth, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed never to fade or 
shrink. 


